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A THING OF THE PAST! 


One of our engineers vowed a great vow. chance to build up in this refrigerator— because 

Never again, said he, will my wife have to go — automatic things happen. And they happen so 
through the ancient and accepted ordeal ofdefrosting. — frequently and so fast that frozen foods and ice 

It doesn’t make sense, said he, that in a country cubes stay solid through it all. No drippy trays to 
smart enough to put refrigerators in every kit- | empty, no dials to set, no thermometers to watch, 
chen, women should have to go into defrosting Efficiently and smoothly, the temperature is main- 
conniption fits because nobody ever really decided tained at an even level that assures longer life, 
to prevent frost getting started. greater economy and safer, better foodkeeping. 

Out of that vow came the new Westinghouse Hundreds of thousands of kitchens are going 
“Frost-FREE”* Refrigerator. to be blessed by their mistress’ belief in the words 
That name is literally true. Frost doesn’t get a we live by—Youcanbe sure...ifit’s Westinghouse. 
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On the job. A long vacation ended, 
President Truman settled down dogged- 
ly last week to the wearing routine that 
goes with his job. The staff conferences, 
the scanning, initialing and signing of 
innumerable papers and the long proces- 
sion of official callers began at once. 

In a session with Vice President Bar- 
kley and Senate Democratic Leader Scott 
W. Lucas, Mr. Truman reached his first 
big postelection decision—that the Sen- 
ate should take up Marshall Plan appro- 
priations for Europe at once and let the 
Fair Employment Practice Commission 
bill wait. There were quick, hot protests 
from those who back his civil-rights pro- 
gram and, at a press conference, Mr. 
Truman promised that the FEPC bill 
would be next on the Senate’s list and 
be given vigorous backing. 

At the press conference, Mr. Truman 
talked about the crime situation, which 
has been accentuated by a double mur- 
der in Kansas City, near his home town. 
Crime, the President pointed out sharp- 
lv, is not confined to Kansas City and 
even exists in Washington. He renewed 
his jabbing at Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy who accuses the State Depart- 
ment of harboring Communists. 

There was no special celebration of 
the fifth anniversary of the day he took 
office. Instead, Mr. Truman took part in 
a gala welcome to another President, 
Gabriel Gonzales Videla, of Chile, with 
a parade, flags, color guards, bands, jet 
fighters overhead and the usual presen- 
tation of a key to the city. 

Meanwhile, he limbered up for the 
annual rite of tossing out the first ball at 
the opening game of the big-league 
baseball season. Clark Griffith, head of 
the Washington American League club, 
calling to make arrangements, told Mr. 
Truman he needed a “good left-hander.” 

“Tm it,” was the President’s reply. 


Battler. A new blow to the health of 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg also was 
a blow to the cause of energizing the 
bipartisan foreign policy. Mr. Vanden- 
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berg, chief Republican supporter of that 
policy, has been battling to stem what 
many consider a Republican trend away 
from the international approach. 

Since October, when part of his left 
lung was removed, the Senator has been 
in almost constant pain and has been 
hospitalized seven times. Nevertheless, he 
attended Senate sessions throughout Jan- 
uary and was successful in having a 
Republican, John Foster Dulles, appoint- 
ed an adviser to the State Department. 

Last week there was another opera- 


.tion, successful, for the removal of a 


tumor near his spine. This means a long 
rest, no further participation in this ses- 
sion. It also may mean that the source of 
most of Mr. Vandenberg’s difficulties has 
been discovered and that he will be back 
on the job next year. 


Job hunters. More than half of the men 
and women who, since wartime days, 
have kept tab on rents, now are looking 
for new jobs. Rent control, it seems, is 
on the way out. The law expires June 
30. President Truman has asked that it 
be re-enacted, and congressional hear- 
ings are to start soon, but opponents are 
sure they can beat the proposal this time. 
So dismissal notices have been given 
to 2,000 of the rent-control office’s 3,937 
employes, effective May If control is 
continued, they can be rehired. 


Guns for Italy. An American freighter 
steamed into Naples with 319 tons of 
U.S. arms, the first to reach Italy under 
the North Atlantic Defense Treaty. 

The port was tense, the waterfront 
heavily guarded by squadrons of ma- 
chinegun- equipped police from many 
sections of Italy—because Communists 
are vocal and daringly troublesome there. 
Teams of anti-Communist dock workers 
quickly transferred the cargo to trains 
and it was hustled off to the interior. 
The Communists demonstrated with 
strikes, which were unsuccessful. 

France received its first consignment 
of arms, under more relaxed conditions. 
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OBINSON 
Natural rubber as latex foam is now 
OX America’s No. 1 cushioning material 
lor —in trains, planes, buses and home 
furnishings as well as in automo- 
biles. Latex foam never sags or gets 
\ON y—you can’t wear it out! 
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Natural rubber makes better tires, 


London because it is more elastic and flexible, 
skids less on snow and ice, and saves 
Editor on gasoline consumption due to less 
ws Editor road resistance. 
Tests to date give promise that natu- 


dustry ral rubber, mixed with the asphalt 
top surface of roads, will make high- 


re Iden 
ways safer to drive on and will make 
them wear longer. It is the big news 
in highway construction today! 
YO 
Europe 
vce and 
ountries . . 
Far East You can drive with greater safety, comfort 
and economy....thanks to natural rubber. 
The men who know... . America’s automotive engi- 
aty (a | Rubber neers who select and test tires, prefer natural rubber. 
These experts agree overwhelmingly that 
Nature and Science Serving Mankind natural rubber tires skid less, ride more 
Mgr : comfortably, and save gasoline every 
N.Y. OS SNCS CNRS aepaRR ad 


mile you drive because of less road resistance.* 


Yes, more natural rubber means better tires. 








More natural rubber also means more riding comfort 
inside your car with latex foam cushions. 
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? “a ¥ dé, And tomorrow....you’ll be riding on 


— better, safer roads with a top surface of 


Ohio we < asphalt mixed with natural rubber. 
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#ACCORDING TO A RECENT SURVEY BY NATIONAL ANALYSTS. INC. COPY ON REQUEST. 


NATURAL RUBBER COMES FROM HERE 


Ohio From Southeast Asia comes over 90% of 
all the bie no aes ee wane haif of 
F it is produced on small one-family rubber : 
eet formas Kd a _ acres. yd cog half comes Natural Ru bber Bureau Washington 6, D.C. 
rom larger plantings called ‘‘estates’’. 
wf Ms Write For Free Copy of Booklet—“Natural Rubber and You”’—to Dept. 
ation 705, Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Ohio 


NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS—FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 
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SINCLAIR .. REPORTS FOR 1949 


SALES AND NET EARNINGS were the second 
largest in our history, exceeded only by the 


record vear 1948. 


EVENTS OF 1949 reaffirmed the important 
truth that there is a virile, militant compe- 
tition in the oil industry, and that our 
economic laws are still paying the highest 


rewards to the low cost producer. 


TRANSPORTATION—We are now beginning to 
enjoy maximum benefits from our vast net- 
work of products pipe lines, which have 
required large capital expenditures, but 
which result in low operating cost. It is 
doubtful that any other company is in a 
position to do a more economical job in 
transporting raw material to refineries and 


then moving products to markets. 
MARKETING—We are reducing marketing 


costs by withdrawing from high-cost areas, 


A TWO YEAR SUMMARY 
1949 





and concentrating in low-cost areas. We 
are constructing a sufficient number of 
new and modern Sinclair service stations 


throughout our preferred marketing area. 


MANUFACTURING—In manufacturing, Sinclair 
is also in an especially fortunate position 
from a cost standpoint. Supported by one 
of the best equipped research laboratories 
in the world, we will continue to make 


products of the highest quality at low costs. 


OUR GOAL FOR 1950 is to attain the most 
efficient and economical operation of the 
immense facilities we possess in the best 
interests of stockholders, employees and 
the public. The Company intends to con- 
tinue to press forward its important pro- 
gram of increasing its own domestic crude 
oil production. 


PC. SPENCER 
President 





1948 


Net Income . . « « « « $ 54,073,338 $ 81,048,602 
Working Capital . . . . . 192,670,120 187,922,695 
Cash & Government Securities . 133,586,973 138,062,802 
Stockholders Equity . . . « 441,899,280 411,769,520 
Book Value po chore 36.90 34.38 
Net Income f i 4.51 6.76 @ 


Vsnt , 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 








Copy of the 1949 Annual Report will be sent upon request. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 
630 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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FROM THE I A 
ATION’S 
CAPITAL OMOFFOW | tex 
24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


People in 1950 intend to spenc freely. What they intend to buy: 

Houses: Well above 1 million. Autos: Above 5 million, for a record. 
Television sets: More than 5 million, maybe 5.5. Refrigerators: At least 4 
million, maybe many more. Washing machines: More than 3 million. Sales are far 
above last year. Electric ranges: 1 million. Vacuum cleaners: 3 million. 

That's big business by any definition for houses and durable goods. It is 
the level of buying intentions indicated by a Federal Reserve Board survey. 
Past surveys, based on sampling techniques, have proved out well in practice. 






































The public is found to feel this way about the months ahead: 

Times will be fairly good. Most people have that feeling. 

Incomes won't be greatly changed. About 3 out of 10 expect more income. 
Fewer than 2 in 10, mostly farmers and self-employed, look for lower* incomes. 

Prices are not likely to change much. About 3 in 10 expect price declines 
in autos, homes. Those who expect rises are more numerous than a year ago. 

Good jobs will be harder to find. Most people now doubt that they could 
get as good a job as they now have if they lost the present job. Only 2 in 10 
feel sure that they could do as well. More than that are sure they couldn't. 

There is no evidence that people are fearful of the future. The public is 
not looking for trouble, not lacking in confidence. The popular impression 
seems to be that things will run along about as they have been running. 


Stock market indicates much the same attitude of people with money. 

Profits, if investors are right, will be good in 1950. Dividends will be 
favorable. Taxes won't be raised. War will not break out anytime soon. 

Investors are staking their money on those things. 

Stock prices, though, are the highest in 20 years for industrial shares. 
Price rise has been almost uninterrupted for 10 months. Some stocks, rising 
fast, may have discounted a lot of good times. Investors can't buy on the idea 
that everything is going through the roof. Care and caution still pay. 

Basically, however, this factor is at work: Industrial bonds, on average, 
yield 2.86 per cent. Industrial stocks yield an average of 6.5 per cent. The 
tendency is for the gap between bond and stock yields to narrow somewhat. With 
interest rates controlled, pressure is for more money to go into equities. 














Trend is toward acceptance of high-grade stocks as investments. 

Trustees in New York State, after July 1, will be permitted to buy stocks, 
carefully selected, for estate purpose up to 35 per cent of trust funds. In 
Washington, D.C., trustees can put 40 per cent in stocks from a legal list. 

Pension trusts are turning to common stocks as an outlet for money. 

Individuals, needing income, are finding it more and more difficult to get 
an adequate return from investment in bonds and are buying stocks. 

But: It always must be remembered that a stock does not guarantee a fixed 
return; that the quoted price may fluctuate very widely; that there is no date 
on which a stock can be turned in at par to assure that capital will be safe. 
Dividends can be reduced as well as raised. Prices can go down as well as up. 
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NEWSGRAM=-TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Trend is toward investment in stocks, but the average individual needs to 
watch his step carefully. We give you on page 34 a listing of stocks bought by 
some trustees. Often those stocks were bought under present prices. 


Mr. Truman is taking credit for good times. The President expects that 
voters, feeling fairly good, will vote Democratic next November. 

Truman curve, in opinion sampling, however, is down. Gallup finds: 

Approving of the way Mr. Truman is doing his job--Now: 37 out of 100. Last 
January: 45 out of 100. Last July: 57. Shift away is 20 out of 100. 

Disapproving of Mr. Truman--Now: 44. Last January: 40. Last July: 26. 
Sample suggests that 18 out of 100 have entered the active disapproval column. 

Undecided are 19 now, compared with 15 in January, 17 in July. 

Of course, trends can change and polls aren't always right. Trend down in 
public approval of Mr. Truman at present is related to strikes, finances of 
Government which voters sense to be in a bad way, loss of China to Russia, the 
charge that spies are overrunning some parts of the Government. 








The President, taking to the road in May, hopes to reverse the trends. 

Republicans, hopes up a little, expect to gain in November. Democrats, on 
the defensive, expect to lose some Senate and House seats, net. 

To win, Republicans must take 7 Senate seats, while losing none, must take 
47 House seats while losing none. Barring a strong tide against the party in 
power=-not now evident--Republicans will probably fall short of that. 





Crime might possibly click as a potent issue politically. 
Gambling, a vast business, one of the nation's biggest, lives only by 
political protection. Organized gambling, illegal, must have police protection. 
Gamblers, buying protection, give big political contributions, make ties 
with political organizations, then demand a quid pro quo. They seem to get it. 
Crime inguiry, if really pushed, might produce some political dynamite. At 
the moment the odds are that gambling rackets won't get a real going over, 
that the truth won't come out, fully. At least that's the feel of the thing. 








Housing boom, going strong, is to get a boost from Housing Act changes. 

Veterans, enjoying easy credit, get easier credit. Nonveterans, getting 
fairly easy credit, get no new breaks on most houses costing over $10,500. 

For a veteran, with no down payment required necessarily to get a loan: 

A $10,000 house can be had on monthly payments of $47.75. They have been 
$52.80. A $15,000 house, no down payment, can be had at $71.62, against $79.20 
at present. Loans with no down payment will be harder to find in this range of 
price. A $25,000 house, if a loan can be negotiated without down payment, can be 
had for $119.37, against $132 now. The veteran gets 30 years to pay for the 
house, with principal as well as interest included in the monthly charge: 

For a nonveteran, the breaks are not quite so good: 

A $10,000 house, with $1,250 down payment, can be had for $50.84 a month. 
A_ $15,000 house with a $3,000 down payment, can be had for $69.72. A house 
costing $25,000, with a $9,000 down payment, can be carried for $92.96 a month. 

With rents and costs where they are, a house building boom is almost 
assured. A veteran often can buy a house at a lower monthly cost than rent. 




















Jet engines for passenger cars really aren't practical now. 

Jets for trucks, for other big power plants do offer possibilities. Jet 
demand is for use in heavier equipment where much power, a small package are 
desired. Jets for cars probably would be too powerful, not practical now. 

Auto engines do face gradual change. Fuel injection may come over time as 
a means of permitting use of a wider range of fuels. 

Car engines of the present type, however, are here for a long time to come, 


so that there isn't any reason to get very excited over possible changes. 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S BURROUGHS 


ee 
Burroughs ‘@’, 





and nobody’s working late!” 


Like to hear that said about your payroll department 
every payday eve? You can... easily. Put Burroughs 
payroll accounting machines to work there. Use Bur- 
roughs swift simplicity—to prepare as many as 350 
checks and earnings statements an hour... or to write 
checks and statements, post ledgers and journals in one 
simple, speedy operation. Use Burroughs automatic 
efficiency to reduce expense by producing more checks 
faster, with fewer people and machines. Use all of 
Burroughs speed and thrift and accuracy to get the 
payroll out on time... to get out on time yourself. Ask 
your Burroughs man for full details, or send us the coupon. 


MAIL THIS COUPON: 


*Tomorrow’s another payday 




















“Reduce Your Payroll Work” explains 
in detail two Burroughs plans for cut- 
ting cost and time from payroll 
preparation with Burroughs High- 
Speed Payroll Machines. Send coupon 
for your copy. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
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“Reduce Your Payroll Work.” 
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Mr. Dewey Cool to Eisenhower Boom . 
. . Dollar Aid Abroad Losing Pull 


Confuses Soviets 


Frank C. Pace, Jr., new Secretary of 
the Army, is being groomed for Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense, the job now 
held by Stephen T. Early. Mr. Early 
plans to return to private life. 


KK OR 


Grumbling is heard inside the mili- 
tary services over the way high-rank- 
ing officers are using skilled personnel 
to prepare the officers’ memoirs for 
publication and to write articles for 
them. The taxpayer pays the bill and 
the officers get the reward from the 
profit on books and magazine articles. 


i 


W. Stuart Symington, former Air 
Force Secretary and newly appointed 
Chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, is to find that his 
actual power in his new job is strictly 
limited in a field that is well pre- 
empted by Louis Johnson, Defense 
Secretary, and Dean Acheson, State 
Secretary. It will take fast footwork 
to maneuver in that field. 


xk 


John Foster Dulles, former New York 
Senator, is getting the title of Con- 
sultant to the Secretary of State, and 
not the title of Ambassador at Large, 
representing President Truman. Mr. 
Truman can't quite forgive Mr. Dulles 
for his effort to get elected to the 
Senate as a Republican in 1949. 


ce. ek 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, is not so inclined as he was to 
edge up politically to Dwight Eisen- 
hower, Columbia University presi- 
dent. Governor Dewey is under pres- 
sure to seek a third term, and, if he 
runs and wins, he will not want to be 
on the side lines in the 1952 Repub- 
lican Convention. If there is an Eisen- 
hower boom, it probably will be with- 
out Dewey aid. 


xk 


Gangster Charlies Binaggio, dead, 
caused more fast political footwork 
in high political quarters in Wash- 
ington than he ever could have 
dreamed of causing alive. Democratic 


8 


Party leaders moved fast to bottle up 
and get under control any investiga- 
tion of crime that might be precipi- 
tated by the Kansas City hoodlum’s 
killing. Binaggio, back in 1934, reput- 
edly played an important part. in 
vote frauds in Kansas City. 


ok 


Russia’s diplomats are upset by the 
charge of spies in the Department of 
State made by Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy. The Russians, who have been 
angling for new talks with U.S., 
are becoming convinced that the spy 
charges have about closed the door, 
at least for the time being. 


xk 


J. Edgar Hoover, FBI head, has the 
Communist situation inside U.S. very 
well in hand. If the Government is 
overrun by Communist spies, Mr. 
Hoover doesn’t know it. 


x *k * 


Gen. George C. Marshall, wartime 
Chief of Staff, special emissary from 
the President to China after the war, 
Secretary of State and architect of 
the Marshall Plan and the “get 
tough” doctrine in dealing with Rus- 
sia, all by himself decided that U.S. 
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Spy Talk 


had to ditch China’s Chiang Kgj. 
shek. General Marshall, to date, is not 
being accused of Communist leaning; 

in shaping U.S. policies before 2 
Communists took over in China. 


xk *k *& 


Political leaders in Greece and Korea 
are refusing to jump when U. S. off. 
cials try to crack the whip in the in. 
terest of political and economic re. 
forms. Idea has taken a strong hold 
abroad that U.S. doesn't care to cut 
down on dollar handouts, regardless 
of any tough words, for fear tha 
Communists will gain. 


x *k *& 


Joseph Stalin, for Russia, is calling 
off plans for a Communist invasion of 





the Western zone of Germany on 
May Day. The big showdown, with 
fighting in the streets widely re 
ported—actually isn’t to come. 


x *k * 


Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson is dis- 
covering that the Supreme Court is 
having difficulty coming to a firm 
decision on individual rights under 
the Constitutian in this period when 
secret Communist groups seek to 
overthrow the U.S. The problem is 
to find a standard that will assure 
every constitutional protection for the 
individual without letting down the 
country’s guard. 


x *k* * 


President Truman still is not able to 
find an economist of wide reputation 
for Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. He is reported not to 
be inclined to name Leon Keyserling, 
present Acting Chairman, to the job 
on a formal basis. 


xk * 


John W. Snyder, Treasury Secretary, 
resisting the idea that he should take 
full authority over the Comptrollet 
of the Currency—one agency that ex- 
amines national banks—prefers not to 
face political pressures for a shake-up 
in jobs of that agency if a change is 
made. Well-paying jobs that could 
become political plums are at stake. 
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For Lower Power Bills... 


OPPOSED-PISTON Horsepower 


Among all diesels in their horsepower range, Opposed-Piston engines 
stand alone, with identifying characteristics that assure power output 
at lower cost... 

They are of the proved two-cycle design . . . they have lower piston 
travel speeds to minimize wear... they have up to 40% fewer moving 
parts ... there are no cylinder heads to absorb heat and reduce effi- 
ciency ... they meet special conditions of torque and speed from zero 
to 120% load... their controlled uniflow scavenging promotes excep- 
tional fuel economy. 

All this, in an engine that requires less floor space per horsepower, 
and is now available for use with natural or sewage gas as well as 
diesel fuel. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Il. 
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POLITICS HIDES GAMBLING RACKETS 
THAT TAKE BILLIONS FROM PUBLIC 


P Reported from KANSAS CITY and WASHINGTON 


Rackets flourish in U.S., politi- 
cally protected. 

Gambling, with political ties, 

ers a happy hunting ground 

criminals. Profits, immense, 
h Ip to pay for the needed politi- 
tal protection. 

There’s talk of real investiga- 
tion, maybe a crackdown. Gam- 
blers doubt it, count on the ‘‘pay- 
‘off’ to save them. 


' A murder in Kansas City’s First 
) Ward is raising questions that prom- 
sise to throw light upon the extent to 
Which gambling rackets, politically 
otected, flourish in the United 
States. 
Gambling today takes the place of il- 
F legal liquor as the high-profits area for 
top American criminals. It is a lawless 
business into which people are pouring 
'aminimum of 10 billion dollars a year. 
Some official estimates run as high as 25 
billion dollars. Profits from illegal gam- 
bling amount to at least 1 billion dollars 
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a year. The protection of these profits can 
be assured only by political organizations 
that dominate police forces. 

When four shots ended the life and 
career of Charles Binaggio in his Kansas 
City political club, they centered atten- 
tion on one of the connecting links be- 
tween the criminal and the political 
worlds. These shots may be accepted as 
a summons to the American people to 
take a closer look at the ties of crime to 
politics. The public may get a glimpse 
of what often is an important source of 
political contributions to both of the major 
political parties in the nation. 

Binaggio was small fry—but important 
small fry—in a very big racket. He was 
boss of the First Ward in Kansas City. It 
was this ward and its three neighbors 
that turned up the votes in 1934 and 1940 
that enabled Harry S. Truman to reach 
the United States Senate. As a result of 
vote frauds in these four wards, 259 po- 
litical workers in the machine of the late 
Tom Pendergast were convicted after the 
1934 election. 

As a young man, Charles Binaggio was 
a worker in a big gambling house, a 
minor cog in the Pendergast machine and 
a friend of John Lazia, the top man in 
the Kansas City underworld. Through 


the years since, Binaggio had moved 
quietly into Lazia’s place as underworld 
boss. Lazia didn’t mind—he died of ma- 
chine-gun bullets in 1934. At the same 
time, Binaggio worked hard at politics. 
Using ambitious young men, he won com- 
plete control of 11 precincts of the First 
Ward. But always gamblers, gangsters 
and hoodlums stood in the background. 

When he died, Binaggio had just left 
a gambling house in which he was in- 
terested. With him died Charles Gargotta, 
a strong-arm associate. Nearby, in Gar- 
gotta’s hat, were the keys to a car be- 
longing to another gambler. State sena- 
tors, State and county office holders, ward 
leaders and gangsters were among the 
pallbearers at Binaggio’s funeral. He had 
played a part in electing the Governor of 
his State. He had ties with high officials. 

Here in miniature is the story of what 
goes on. A gambler aspires to political 
leadership. He reaches out and tries to 
run a city and a State. There are vote 
frauds and stolen ballot boxes. Other 
gamblers feed money into campaign 
funds, hoping officials will let them op- 
erate. The ties of crime and politics are 
being knit. 

The same week that Binaggio was shot, 
two other incidents lit up the picture: In 
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a Maryland. county, a former sheriff ad- 
mitted he had accepted $22,000 from 
Washington, D.C., gamblers for protec- 
tion while he was in office. A New York 
grand jury turned up evidence of gam- 
bling pay-ofts to police in Brooklyn. 

All of these added to pressures in 
Washington for a full-dress investigation 
of interstate crime. There were many 
evidences that gambling overspread 
State lines and that it was tied in with 
other crimes. 

But the problem of getting an investi- 
gation was a touchy one. Crime is not 
partisan. It is willing to give money for 
campaign funds or protection to Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike. Some in both 
parties are willing to take the money and 
look the other way. But Democrats, be- 
cause they hold the most offices over the 
country and thus are more vulnerable, 
did not want the inquiry to fall into un- 
friendly hands and become an issue for 
the autumn elections. 

Thus, there was a great deal of maneu- 
vering with the resolution of Senator 
Estes Kefauver (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
calling for an inquiry. Top Democratic 
leaders wanted to make certain that 
the personnei for the investigation was 
hand picked. The resolution would bé 
lifted out of regular channels and the 
inquiry put into the hands of a special 
committee to be headed by Senator 
Kefauver. 

But Republicans are fighting this pro- 
cedure. They want either Senator Homer 
Ferguson, of Michigan, or Forrest C. 
Donnell, of Missouri, on the committee. 
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These are two of the Republican special- 
ists on Michigan and Missouri. They think 
they can drag out plenty of Democratic 
dirty linen. 

A few figures show what it is all 
about. Staggering sums are involved. 
Those in the chart on this page are mini- 
mum figures. Many estimates run higher. 
All of them represent gambling that is 
illegal in most States. 

Off-track betting on races sops up 3 
billion dollars a year. That is the low 
estimate. Maximum figures run as high 
as 10 billion dollars a year. 

Sports pools take a minimum of an- 
other 3 billion dollars. Some estimates go 
as high as 5 billion dollars a year. These 
cover betting on baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, boxing and other sports. 

The numbers game takes at least 1 
billion dollars a year in pennies, nickels, 
dimes and quarters. It is strictly a small- 
stakes game, but maximum estimates run 
as high as 2 billion dollars a year for 
the take. 

Slot machines grab another 2 billion 
dollars a year. High estimates run as 
much as 3 billion dollars. 

Gaming houses, where the games may 
run from roulette and crap games to 
poker and blackjack, gobble up a mini- 
mum of 1 billion. Maximum estimates 
run from two to three times this figure. 

The committee will find that a new 
criminal empire has grown up since pro- 
hibition. In December, 1949, the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, representing 
more than 10,000 cities, appealed to the 
Department of Justice for help, saying: 
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“The matter is too big to be handled hy 
local officials alone; the organized crim- 
inal element operates across State bound. 
aries on a national scale.” 

DeLesseps Morrison, the crusading 
mayor of New Orleans, says there are 
two major criminal syndicates, one op- 
erating slot machines, the other handling 
a race wire service. Without the latter, 
which feeds information about race- 
track odds and ‘race results into central 
betting offices in the big cities, no small 
bookmaker at a street newsstand or cigar 
store could stay in business. With it, he 
can handle a bet as easily as the pat- 
mutuel window at a track. 

The amounts of money involved are 
enormous. A New York bookmaker paid 
back taxes on admitted bank deposits of 
30 million dollars over a 12-year period. 
A front man for a New Jersey gambling 
house made deposits of 5 million dollar 
a year. Slot machines in one State turned 
up an income for one man—as his share 
in the operation—of 1 million dollars a 
year. 

Some of this money is salted away in 
safe-deposit vaults. But much of it is 
being invested in legitimate businesses. 
Gambling money is going into apart 
ments, hotels, utilities, night clubs, local 
transit companies, laundries, cleaning 
and dyeing establishments. Even the 
stock market feels its pressure at times. 

In California, Florida, Louisiana and 
elsewhere, officials interested in law en- 
forcement have found that organized 
crime in their areas is an offshot of and 
under the control of crime syndicates in 
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SLOT MACHINES 


the Midwest and East. Chicago and New 
York are the centers. In New York. 
Mayor William O’Dwyer threw up his 
hands and said the illegal gambling busi- 
ness was getting out of control. He pro- 
posed a State law to legalize betting on 
sports. 

A grand jury in Washington, D.C., re 
ported that gambling in the nation’s 
capital is “a large, well-organized and 
lucrative” business run by a nation-wide 
gambling syndicate whose leaders avoid 
prosecution by hiding behind State lines. 
The “take” from gambling in Washing- 
ton was estimated at 100 million dollars 
a year. 

Political ties. Californias Special 
Crime Study Commission says that ties to 
politicians and law-enforcement officers 
are essential to the existence of organized 
crime. “No group of organized criminals 
has ever been able to achieve profits and 
prominence without the friendship and 
toleration, if not the actual assistance, of 
politicians or public officials,” it says. 

Virgil Peterson, director of the Chicago 
Crime Commission, says: “Handbook 
operators in Chicago today boast that 
they can produce a minimum of 200,000 
votes and unlimited financial support 
toward election of candidates favorable 
to them.” 

Bookmaking, the most profitable of the 
gambling rackets, is regarded by the 
California Commission as the most men- 
acjng aspect of organized crime. Control 

of race-wire information is centralized. 
Bookmakers cannot operate without this 
information. And the bookmaker usually 
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STREET-CORNER BOOKIE 


is a front man for someone else. The Com- 
mission said bookmaking is always ac- 
companied by corruption of public of- 
ficials. 

The slot-machine racket is nearly as 
big as bookmaking. Most of the organi- 
zational work for this originates in Chi- 
cago. The California Commission says 
that an association of coin-machine man- 
ufacturers ran courses for selected mem- 
bers in 1949 on how to influence public 
officials. 

“These legal conferences proved to be 
seminars in the corruption of public 
officials,” the Commission says. Ways of 
buying protection were discussed, such 
as paving fixed sums, or a percentage of 
profits, or making campaign contribu- 
tions before and after elections. 

The Commission found that it 
common practice to pay 10 to 20 per cent 
of gross profits for protection of slot 
machines. This would amount to from 
200 million to 600 million dollars a year. 
The Commission said that lawyers for 
the association told members that they 
could help pick the courts and judges 
before whom cases would be tried, and 
that the association had a pipe line into 
every State capitol and the National 
Capitol. 

A few samples of political manipula- 
tions: A Miami city councilman was of- 
fered $200,000 a year to let punch 
boards be brought into the city; the man 
who made the offer was indicted for 
bribery. A California chief of police was 
a dinner guest in the home of a gangster. 
Several members of the Los Angeles 
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Legal and illegal, gambling is hard to control 


police department acted in the capacity 
of debt collectors for a bookmaking es- 
tablishment. 

Legalized gambling would not im- 
prove conditions, in the opinion of both 
the Chicago Crime Commission and the 
California Crime Commission. Mr. Peter- 
son says that repeal of prohibition did 
no: take liquor handling out of the hands 
of the gangsters in Chicago, and that 
gambling, if legalized, would remain in 
the control of those who run it now. 

“Extensive experience in the United 
States with laws legalizing various forms 
of gambling has definitely established 
that political administrations anc law- 
enforcement agencies that were unable 
to enforce antigambling laws were just 
as helpless in the control and enforce- 
ment of licensing laws,” says the Cali- 
fornia Crime Commission. “In most in- 
stances, the evils that arose under laws 
passed by State legislatures which license 
slot machines increased so tremendous- 
ly that they were repealed.” 

Nevada is the only State that licenses 
all forms of gambling. Some other States 
permit betting at race tracks. Elsewhere 
most gambling is illegal. 

The illegal business runs into billions 
of dollars a year. It has boards of di- 
rectors, subsidiaries, experts, lawyers and 
a striving for monopoly—with decrees 
often enforced by gunfire. Millions of 
dollars a year go into paying public of- 
ficials to look the other way. The investi- 
gators will find its pressures reaching 
into every State capitol—and into Wash- 
ington. 
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SPYING ON U.S. IS EASY FOR RUSSIA 


Maps, Photos, Basic Data Are Out in the Open 


Spy hunt in Washington over- 
looks the real, big spies. 

Spy business is in the open, 
mostly, not under cover. It’s in- 
formation gathering, sizing up 
of facts, of people. 

Russians, with free play for 
intelligence workers, get most of 
what they want without secret 
agents, without using hidden 
Communists in Government. It's 
different for U. S. 


Spies for Russia are enjoying far 
more success here than spies for U. S. 
are having in Russia and other coun- 
tries back of the Iron Curtain. 

A hunt for Communists within this 
country is overlooking Russia’s actual 
spying setup. To the average person in 
the United States, a spy is a_ secret 
agent, hiding in some key spot, seeking 
gems of information valuable to an 
enemy. While attention in U. S. is focused 
on the search for supersecret Russian 
agents of that type, Russia is getting a 
constant flow of highly valuable informa- 
tion from the U.S., without any check. 

The spy business, as explained by 
intelligence experts, is 95 to 99 per cent 
brain and leg work, while 5 per cent or 
Iess consists of snooping for deep-dyed 
secrets with cloak-and-dagger methods. 
For Russia, spies and intelligence work- 
ers operate freely, out in the open, gath- 
ering information that enables them to 
size up U.S. strength and U.S. inten- 
tions with precision. 

Piles of facts and figures about this 
country are easily assembled by the Rus- 
sians. They have no trouble in obtaining 
vast amounts of data that in Russia would 
be labeled as the deepest of secrets. 

No such opportunity is available to 
U.S. spies in Russia and the satellite 
countries. Their every move is restricted. 
Facts and figures are published by the 
Russians in garbled form. Secrecy sur- 
rounds the thinking, movements, deci- 
sions of every important Soviet official. 
To Soviet leaders, a spy is anybody who 
can learn anything about Russia that 
might help an outsider to appraise So- 
viet strength. What Russian spies in U. S. 
can learn with exactness, American spies 
are able only to guess at in Russia. 
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Russians in U.S. get almost all the 
information they want without working 
under cover and without difficulty. 

Just to show how Russia obtains facts 
about what goes on in U.S.: 

Tass Telegraph Agency, official Soviet 
news-gathering organization in the U.S., 
is represented at every press conference 
of President Truman. Usually Mikhail 
Fedorov, a Russian who heads the Wash- 
ington bureau of Tass, is the one who 
attends. Either he or one of the four 
American employes of Tass attends the 
press conferences of Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson. Tass reporters cover 
press conferences held by Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, by members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and by 
many other Government officials. 

As accredited correspondents, the re- 
porters for Tass can eat in a State De- 
partment dining room where U.S. news- 
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MODERN MATA HARI‘S ARE FEW 


papermen and diplomats meet. The 
have access to Government handouts 
and reports and the printed transcripts 
of congressional committee hearings, ip. 
cluding the hearings of those committees 
that deal with defense. 

The same privileges are extended to 
the representatives of Russia’s news 
service as to any other foreign news. 
papermen in U.S. 

Under U.S. laws, the Tass reporters 
and Soviet diplomats can travel freely 
over the country, if they want to travel, 
Actually, however, under instructions 
from their home Government, they spend 
most of their time in Washington o 
New York, where the information they 
want can be had in published form. — 

Photographs and maps. The Rus. 
sians are able to buy, from Government 
agencies or private sources, aerial photo- 
graphs covering almost every part of the 
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SPIES TODAY MUST BE STATISTICIANS 


Most of what the Kremlin wants is out in the open 
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United States. These photographs show 
rivers, lakes, bridges, cities, towns, 
farms, factories, dams, public buildings, 
even houses and streets, in the greatest 
detail. Only restricted military areas are 
withheld. 

Besides these, the Russians can easily 
obtain Coast and Geodetic Survey maps, 
contour maps, weather maps. They can 
collect economic reports and journals. 
corporation statements, statistical data of 
many kinds. From one report on indus- 
trial mobilization, they can learn what 
factories are making arms for the Gov- 
ernment, where those factories are lo- 
cated, and what is being turned out—the 
caliber of guns produced, the amount of 
money put into each plant, the condition 
of the machinery. 

Keeping close watch on U.S. news- 
papers and magazines, the Russians can 
collect much information that is useful to 
their Government. They can size up Pres- 
ident Truman and his aides at close 
range, follow the public-opinion polls, 
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listen to the debates in Congress, ap- 

praise what the columnists say, make 

notes on the conjecture and gossip that 
float through Washington. 

Altogether, Russia has more than 600 
people legally in the U. S.—most of them 
connected with the Soviet Embassy, Tass, 
the United Nations, or the trading agency 
Amtorg. Many of these people are pour- 
ing material by mail, wire and radio back 
to Moscow, where it is analyzed and in- 
terpreted. 

Only to obtain the most highly secret 
details about U.S. weapons, fortifications 
and strategy do the Russians need secret 
agents. Most of what they want to know 
about the United States is out in the open. 

Russians in the U.S. simply buy up 
bundles of material, probably covering 
most of the 36,000 informational docu- 
ments printed each year by Federal Gov- 
ernment units, and send the whole lot to 
Moscow for analysis. Available material 
includes U.S. congressional hearings on 
defense and statistical information on 
trade, industry, labor and countless other 

subjects useful to a rival power. 

Americans in Russia, by contrast, 
find that nearly everything is considered 
a military secret there. Every foreign 
newspaper reporter and every foreign 
businessman back of the Iron Curtain is 
looked upon as a spy by the Russians. 
Military attachés at the embassies in Mos- 
cow also are regarded as spies, though 
their open and aboveboard “spying” is 
an accepted part of diplomacy in most 
of the capitals of the world. 

To prevent foreign residents from 
learning what goes on, the Russian Gov- 
ernment places many obstacles in their 
way. From Moscow, a foreigner can 
travel freely only in a restricted zone ex- 
tending 30 or 40 miles. A permit for a 
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vacation trip to the Crimea is not hard to 
obtain, but visits to other points are sel- 
dom allowed. 

Russians are forbidden to talk with 
foreigners any more than is necessary. 
To disclose economic information is a 
crime. Until recently, Rusian newspapers 
and magazines were a fertile source of 
information for Americans in Moscow, 
and copies could be shipped back to U.S. 
But publications originating in centers 
away from Moscow are no longer avail- 
able. Americans were told, when sub- 
scriptions to those publications expired, 
that they could not be renewed. 

A gauntlet of censorship must be 
run by foreign correspondents in Mos- 
cow before their news stories can be 
cabled to U.S. Important facts are often 
deleted. Besides, correspondents must 
rely largely on official releases. Statistics 
on production are published, but usually 
as percentages of some previous base— 
and the base often shifts. High officials 
of the Russian Government, such as Pre- 
mier Joseph Stalin, Deputy Premier V. M. 
Molotov and Foreign Minister Andrei 
Vishinsky, are almost never available for 
questioning in person. 

Only 116 U.S. citizens now are in 

















Russia, and the number tends to grow 
smaller, rather than larger, as the Rus- 
sians erect ever higher barriers. 

With conditions made so difficult for 
Americans working in the open in Rus- 
sia, this country is forced to rely largely 
on other sources, in order to know what 
is happening there. Some facts are avail- 
able in the satellite countries, but there, 
too, the number of Americans is steadily 
being reduced. Other facts are extracted 
from the interior of Russia, despite Soviet 
vigilance, by means that cannot be dis- 
closed. Also, Russian refugees slipping 
through the Iron Curtain are questioned. 

At best, however, U.S. runs into far 
more trouble in learning about Russia 
than Russia encounters in learning about 
U.S. 

Vulnerability of this country to Rus- 
sian spying is largely the result of a demo- 
cratic form of government. Shutting off 
information to Russia would involve shut- 
ting off information to the American peo- 
ple as well. Russia, fast becoming a hermit 
nation, is able to use strong methods in 
preventing contact with foreigners. But 
this the United States cannot do, without 
running the risk of turning herself into 
a hermit nation, dictator ruled. 


MODERN SPYING 


The Glamour Is Missing 


of the information obtained by spies is from 

assessing such facts as are contained in 
0 newspapers and magazines, Government 
publications, corporation statements 














is the result of melodramatic 
cloak-and-dagger activities 
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Faster Rockets: Big Gain 
Shown in Guided Missiles 


Guided missiles are cutting a 
bigger figure in U.S. skies. 

Drone planes, pilotless, are 
widely used in research. Target- 
seeking rockets are being ordered 
in quantity for actual field trials 
by Army, Navy, Air Force. 

New rocket power plant, twice 
as efficient as that of the V-2s, is 
just one development. 


Rocket development, along with the 
design of guided missiles with im- 
mense speed, is moving ahead rapidly 
in the United States. The lag of 
American armed forces in this field 
that existed at war’s end is being 
overcome. 

A new rocket motor, from which se- 
crecy wraps have just been removed, is 
one hint of the progress being made. This 
motor develops twice the power, for the 
same weight, as the German V-2 rocket 
motor. It was built by General Electric 
Co. for Army Ordnance. Other U.S. 
companies are making revolutionary en- 
gines, blending new fuels, experimenting 
with weird aerial shapes, for the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. 

All three branches of the armed forces 
are in the race for guided missiles. Their 
efforts are moving now into a new and 
more exciting stage. Three recent de- 
velopments show the trend of things: 

The first adequate proving ground for 
flight testing of guided missiles is being 
readied. Up to now, big missiles have had 
to be fired straight up, within a relatively 
small area in New Mexico. The new 
range will stretch from Cape Canaveral, 
Florida, out thousands of miles over the 
South Atlantic. Giant rockets and other 
missiles will be launched from Florida; 
observation stations will track them 
through the skies and tell what happens 
when they hit. Five stations already are 
set up on various little islands along the 
rockets’ path. 

A special review of the entire research 
effort in guided missiles is under way 
too. Defense chiefs hope to expose any 
duplications and oversights in missiles 
experiments before it is too late. The 
nation that slips up now in basic research 
may never get a chance to catch up. 

The armed forces, finally, are planning 
for the first time to buy quantities of 
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guided missiles for trial and use by forces 
in the field. This buying program will 
start July 1, 1950. Only small defensive 
missiles will be involved, not ocean- 
spanning monsters. But the special units 
that learn to use these little missiles will 
be the nucleus of this country’s future 
missile-warfare forces. They will be the 
vanguard of a new kind of Army, Navy 
and Air Force. 

Short-range missiles, simplest type 
to make, are reaching a degree of effi- 
ciency that offers great promise for the 
future. The Air Force has revealed its 
Firebird in this class. This is 10 feet long, 
6 inches in diameter. Rockets propel it, so 
fast that enemy radar can't track it. A 
“mother plane” can carry a number of 
these deadly missiles aloft, drop them 


naFhotes from General Electric 
GE’S ROCKET-TESTING STATION is just 
one of many projects where weird 
new aerial shapes are being developed 


when a target is located. Then an ele 
tronic “brain” takes over and guides eag 
Firebird to its target. : 
The Army also is spending conside 
able sums on short-range missiles, Syq 
missiles meet the needs for a defengsp 
weapon against attacking enemy aireraf 
and for an offensive weapon against ¢ 
emy tanks and ground defenses, Th 
Navy, too, is putting primary empha 
in the year ahead, on short-range misgjia 
for antiaircraft defense and air combg 
Medium-range missiles, designed § 
fly several hundred miles, attract mye 
Navy interest. Such types have bea 
launched from submarines and_ ships 
One model is the Loon, powered wi 
jet engines. It is 30 feet long, weighs! 
tons, travels about 500 miles an hour, 7 
Giant rockets, capable of reaching 
distant enemy target from a launching 
site in the U.S., are still years away, 
cording to authorities. But progress 
basic research, as typified by the ne 
rocket motor just revealed, will mak 
intercontinental missiles possible in 
future. 
This motor is only about 12 inches} 
diameter, 36 inches long. Yet it produg 
about 16,000 pounds of thrust, twice th 
driving force exerted by the largest 
engines. Improved rocket motors hay 
enabled U.S. engineers to design am 
produce many rockets similar to the 
man V-2, but more efficient. 
The Navy’s Viking is one such rocké 
It is 45 feet long, burns a liquid fuel 
has gone more than 50 miles into the ai 
at a speed of 2,250 miles an hour. 
Aerobee, another Navy rocket, is 20 fed 
long, has achieved an altitude of mom 
than 65 miles, fired from a ship. Th 
Army’s WAC Corporal, a small ear 
model rocket, reached 250 miles al 
tude, at a record speed of 5,000 milé 
an hour, when the Air Force put it 6 
top of a German V-2 and fired both. Th 
Air Force also has the Consolidatet 
Vultee 774, a high-altitude liquid-f 
rocket missile. : 
These rockets, bringing in data on th 
upper air, are literally blazing a trail ff 
engineers who are designing guided mi 
siles of the future. Actually, for a tim 
aircraft with swept-back wings and j 
engines may be the most successful longi 
range guided missiles. They can be co 
trolled automatically. The Air Force fle 
a four-engine bomber 2,400 miles acrog 
the North Atlantic last autumn, with 1 
one at the controls. 
Guiding a rocket, at supersonic speed 
and maybe above the earth’s atmosphere 
is to be far more difficult. But the Ai 
Force says it will have “good accurat 
guidance systems in a reasonable time 
much sooner than some forecasters pré 
dict.” That optimism prevails through 
out the U.S. missile-making program 
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The diamonds that build cars—example of practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


Where diamonds are tools instead of jewels 


They’re all real diamonds —the gem 
in the woman’s ring and the stones in 
the man’s hands, Yet one is used as a 
jewel — the others to help make parts 
that run better and last longer in 
the beautiful new Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


These great cars give owners more 
miles of economical driving because 
so many parts are precision built. But 
our engineers had to develop special 
ways to do precision work on produc- 
tion lines! They found that in many 
cases diamonds — industrial diamonds 
as large as 8 carats — were best in 
building vital parts. 

So we use diamond boring tools in 
making pistons — other diamonds to 


PRACTICAL 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


true up precision grinding wheels, Still 
others form points of delicate gauges 
. . . test the hardness of steel for our 
cars ... sharpen special super-hard 
cutting tools used in all our plants. 


Strangely enough, these diamonds 
are the most economical tools, as well 
as the best! For they last a long time 

. sometimes 15 years! 


It took a lot of practical, creative 
imagination to put diamonds to work 
in so many effective ways building 
cars for you. 


And this is only one example of 
many which show the use of imagina- 
tion throughout Chrysler Corporation. 
See all the advances imagination has 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


sparked in the beautiful new Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars — 
Fine Cars of Great Value, every one! 


~ 
Ot a. | 
Listen to her purr! Engines and a// parts of the 
great new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler 
cars run better and last longer because so many 
parts are precision built. Diamond tools are used 
to help build these cars that serve you better. 


died wisn ons ers we CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DODGE DE SOTO - CHRYSLER 
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OK stone fit. to sharpen 


sngland split a steel mace with a single blow of his broadsword. Whereupon the 


Moslem leader, Saladin, is said to have countered by severing a silken scarf simply by 


letting it settle on the edge of his razor-sharp scimitar. 


hile you may not want your cut- 
lery quite as sharp as Saladin’s 
fabulous scimitar, it’s still a fact that 


the difference between a good blade 
and a poor one lies in its cutting edge. 
It’s also a fact that knives sharpened 
on a stone of Atcoa Alumina have 
keen cutting edges. 

Axcoa Alumina is aluminum oxide 
—a crystalline material almost as 
hard as a diamond—with extremely 
sharp edges and corners. It is from 
this characteristic that alumina de- 
rives its value as an outstanding, 
fast-cutting abrasive.* 


Saladin's scimitar 


A material of uniform purity and 
quality, Atcoa Alumina is only one 
of the versatile ALcoa Chemicals used 
throughout industry to make better 
products do a better job. Electrical 
insulators . . . rubber . . . abrasive 
wheels .. . glass... lumber... high 
temperature refractories tooth 
paste—are but a few of the hun- 
dreds of products which have been 
measurably improved by Atcoa 
Chemicals. 

Maybe we have just the thing to 
help your business. Let us tell you 
more about these versatile chemicals 
that others have used so successfully. 
Write to: ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF 
America, CHemicats Division, 601D 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*ALCOA does not make shar pening stones. Buy cream- to buff-colored aluminum oxide stones from your hardware dealer. 


oMeoa Chemica 


ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE - SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 


ACID FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE 


GALLIUM 
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OINT CHIEFS FACE COST CRISIS 


New Tasks in Global Defense Add to Expense 


Defense costs, already 33 cents 
ery dollar spent by U. S., are 
ded upward again. 

‘Billions more will have to be 
ed to U. S. defense outlays if 
ime equipment, now nearly 

out, is to be replaced. 

Squeeze is coming in mid- 

51. By then, it may cost 5 bil- 

in dollars more just to keep 

fesent military strength. 


The high cost of modern weapons 
generating something of a crisis 
U.S. defense plans. Arms costs, 
present plans are to be fulfilled. 
ll force a sharp rise in future mili- 
fy costs. 
eapons in use, built largely during 
fime, are wearing out rapidly or are 
pming obsolete. Replacements, held 
yn to token level for five postwar 
get years, are to be needed in large 
tities after another year. New price 
up sharply over the wartime level, 
make replacement costs far higher 
expected. Congress already is pre- 
fed to step up aircraft replacements 
Fabout a half billion dollars yearly. 
At the same time, arming of Western 
rope is to cost far more than the 
fined level of 645 million dollars in 
¥ budget calculations. Another quar- 
of a billion is being earmarked for 
aid to non-Communist Asia. And 
h. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
5. Joint Chiefs of Staff, states that At- 
fic Pact plans may require a bigger 
t Force, or a bigger Navy, than antici- 
ted in U.S. New tasks in global de- 
fse, thus, add to the pressure for more 
llars. 
Actually, more than 5 billion dollars 
Freplacement of weapons alone must 
padded to current costs by mid-1951, 
Present strength is to be maintained by 
$. and if other nations are to be armed 
planned. That is the estimate made by 
'S. military leaders in recent months. 
ded to the 14.2 billion-dollar defense 
for the year just ahead, it means a 
sible arms cost of 19.2 billion or more 
‘the following year, unless strategic 
inning is to be revised. 
Why added costs threaten to be- 
me so large is shown best by a few ex- 
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amples from the price list of Army, Navy 
and Air Force weapons: 

Military aircraft, which cost less than 
$500,000 during the war, on the average, 
now will cost an average of $975,000 
each to replace, or about twice as much. 
And most aircraft, in spite of big orders 
for long-range bombers, now are out- 
moded in both the Air Force and Navy— 
about 80 per cent of them are World 
War II types. 

Trucks for all three services, as an- 
other example, are nearly all war-built, 
most of them six years old or older. 
Thousands of replacements are to be 
needed. But where those trucks cost 
$3,000 apiece originally, replacements 
will bear a price tag of about twice that 
amount. Jeeps, which cost $1,051 in war- 
time, require replacing in large numbers, 
but at a cost of $2,700 each. 

That pattern is followed all down the 
line. As an example of smaller equip- 
ment, the Army’s “bazooka” antitank 
weapons, which cost only $36.25 apiece 
during the war, are nearly all worn out 
and cost $122 each to replace now. 

This is the situation facing the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in their semiweekly con- 
ferences to work out the defense budget 
for the year starting in mid-1951. Be- 
cause of the budget ceiling set for the 
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year just ahead, most replacement costs 
are being postponed another 12 months, 
when they will add to the pressure for 
higher defense outlays. 

Where costs are headed up is 
shown by a survey of Army, Navy and 
Air Force requirements now being ex- 
amined by the Joint Chiefs for that 
coming budget year: 

In the Air Force, where new equip- 
ment is the costliest, replacement needs 
are getting major attention from Con- 
gress. Most AF bombers still are war- 
time B-29s, now too old to be really safe 
for current use. About 2,000 are in com- 
mission. But, where these planes cost 
about 2 million dollars apiece originally, 
each replacement—a B-36 or jet B-47— 
may cost 4 million. Most fighter planes, 
too, are outmoded, are wearing out faster 
than they are being replaced. Where a 
wartime P-47 fighter cost $100,000, the 
cheapest modern jet replacement, an 
F-80, will cost $150,000, with other 
types costing twice as much. 

How much new equipment will cost 
depends, of course, on the size of the 
Air Force authorized by Congress. To 
maintain the present 48-group level with 
up-to-date planes will cost an added half 
billion dollars by the crucial budget year 
beginning in mid-1951. But both Army 
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Security is expensive 
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Cost of a Warplane .. . The Prewar Price Has Tripled 
(Average military plane bought by U. S.) 
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Basic Data: U. S. Air Force 


and Air Force planners count on adding 
at least two-groups of tactical fighter 
planes next year. And if the Air Force 
were to be raised to 70 groups, as long 
urged by high officials in the service, 
that would cost another 3 billion dollars. 

In addition, more dollars are being 
asked to complete U.S. air bases at 
places like Wheelers Field in Tripoli, 
where installations are manned but un- 
derequipped so that they cannot handle 
a major bomber force at present. And re- 
placements are being asked for ground 
equipment. 

In the Army, replacement needs also 
are snowballing. A  tank-procurement 
program has been postponed for three 
vears, with present tanks all outmoded 
or nearly worn out. Those tanks, which 
cost about $60,000 apiece in wartime, 
will cost about twice that much to replace. 
Antiaircraft guns, costing $9,000 each a 
few years ago, are ineffective against 
modern aircraft, need replacing with 
new automatic “sky sweeper” weapons 
costing many times that amount. 

Antitank guns, too, are obsolete in the 
face of radically new weapons for use 
against tanks. Thousands of Army trucks 
and jeeps, built in wartime, will need re- 
placing at about twice their original cost. 
Even uniforms, which cost $77.66 per 
man at the beginning of war and were 
stockpiled at war’s end, must be replaced 
at a cost of $270 each. 
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$280,000 
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Added up, the bill for replacing the 


Army’s outmoded heavy equipment 
alone is estimated at more than a billion 
dollars for the budget year ahead. 

In the Navy, the need for replacing 
wartime equipment is to be just as great. 
Four out of five Navy planes are wartime 
models, in need of replacement. And the 
cost of new Navy planes still is rising, 
from an average of $678,000 each this 
year to an estimated $776,000 next year. 
Even with its air strength cut far back. 
the Navy estimates that it will take 350 
million dollars more to equip its active 
force with first-line planes in the coming 
year, half a billion more in the year fol- 
lowing. 

In addition, present defense outlays 
allow for no new ship construction, even 
though many present types are outdated 
by new developments. Fast, long-range 
snorkel submarines, for example, are to 
be needed to combat enemy submarines. 
And present plans call for remodeling 
Navy cruisers as guided-missile ships. 
Over all, Navy replacement needs in 
ships and planes, as presented now, add 
up to another billion in outlays for the 
defense budget under consideration by 
the Joint Chiefs. 

In arms aid abroad, too, the cost 
trend is up. Defense planners in Western 
Europe, particularly in France, are mak- 
ing it clear that far more U.S. military 
equipment must be sent in the following 


$674,000 





$975,000 
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year than is allowed for in the 645 mil 
lion dollars earmarked for the fiscal year 
just ahead if real defensive strength is to 
be expected. When new arms aid for non- 
Communist Asia is considered, indica. 
tions are that an additional billion dol- 
lars in costs is -to be expected. 

That, in essence, is the picture of tis 
ing defense costs being drawn in the 
Pentagon budget conferences of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. It shows pressure 
for more defense dollars all up and down 





the line as the cost of weapons rises, the 
need for replacing wartime equipment 
becomes urgent, and the job of rearming 
U.S. allies abroad gains momentum. 

But, at the same time, President Tn 
man is making it clear that succeeding 
defense budgets should be smaller, net 
bigger, than the total planned for the 
year ahead. The Joint Chiefs, as a result, 
are being caught between the rising cos! 
of replacing defense equipment and 3 
lowered ceiling of dollars available fo 
that purpose. 

The decision, whatever it is, must be 
made by these military planners in the 
few months ahead, before an Augus 
deadline. But this much is becoming 
clear: If U.S. is to follow present plan 
to defend the entire Western world, the 
cost in tax dollars is in for a sharp ané 


unavoidable rise. Otherwise defenses wily 
fall below those now projected as neces 


sary by the military planners. 
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Movie Morals: Whose Business? 


from HOLLYWOOD and WASHINGTON 


Reported 


Scandals touching topflight 
movie stars bring a demand in 
Congress for public regulation of 
Hollywood's private morals. 

Licenses for actors, producers 
and finished films are proposed 
as controls—no licenses to people 
who don’t behave. 

Self-policing by the movie 
industry, following the pattern in 
baseball, is another suggestion. 
But Hollywood says no. 


The movie industry, already plagued 
by a shrinking box office and a fall 
in Overseas earnings, now faces a 
proposal that Government should reg- 
ulate the morals of actors and pro- 
ducers. 

Morals regulation is proposed in a bill 
sponsored by Senator Edwin C. Johnson 
(Dem.), of Colorado. The idea is to pre- 
vent immoral actors from acting in films, 
bar immoral producers from making 
them, and stop immoral films from being 
shipped across State lines. This is to be 
done, under the Johnson bill, through a 
licensing system. 

If the bill is adopted, an actor will 
have to pay $1 for a license, a producer, 
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$100; each film will be licensed for 
$10,000. No movie will be distributed 
without proper licensing. No license will 
be issued to an actor or producer who is 
guilty of immoral acts or who admits im- 
moral acts. No film will be licensed if 
it contributes to juvenile delinquency, 
or if it encourages contempt for law or 
contempt for public or private morality. 
The licensing official, under the bill, is 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

What provoked the Senator was the 
affair between the Italian director, Ro- 
berto Rossellini, and the Swedish actress, 
Ingrid Bergman, and the exploitation of 
their film, “Stromboli,” shortly after the 
actress gave birth to a son. The motion- 
picture studio advertised the film with 
words, “raging island—raging passions.” 
That was too much for Senator Johnson. 
He plans to start hearings on Hollywood 
morals in Washington on May 15. 

The hearings are to range beyond the 
Rossellini-Bergman affair. Senator John- 
son objects to any movie company’s cap- 
italizing on the private scandals of screen 
personalities. He dislikes the revival of 
Rita Hayworth pictures after her pub- 
licized premarital romance with Aly 
Khan. He deplores the exploitation of 
actor Robert Mitchum after his jail sen- 
tence for smoking marijuana. So the Sen- 
ator has sent a special investigator, 
Stephen S. Jackson, to Hollywood to pre- 
pare information for the inquiry. 





Mr. Jackson, in Hollywood, said he was 
not interested in how movie people spend 
their leisure time. He said his investiga- 
tion would deal with mass Hollywood be- 
havior, not with individuals. He also said 
he objects to federal censorship of movies 
but believes that “harmful exploitation” 
of personalities should be curbed in some 
way. 

Hollywood’s moral climate, if that 
is what Mr. Jackson is to examine, holds 
no worry for motion-picture executives. 
They insist that movie people, on the 
whole, are as well-behaved as people in 
other pursuits, and are more civic-minded. 
They are prepared to show Mr. Jackson 
that eight out of 10 movie employes are 
married and that, among the married 
ones, seven out of 10 have never been 
divorced. That is better than the national 
average. 

Studio executives add that three out 
of five members of the film colony regu- 
larly attend church, that four out of five 
eligible voters cast ballots, and that 
Hollywood has only half as many arrests, 
in relation to population, as the remain- 
der of the Los Angeles area. The 25,000 
in the movie industry gave 12 per cent 
of Los Angeles Community Chest funds, 
although they make up only 1 per cent of 
the population. 

Industry spokesmen claim that Holly- 
wood suffers not so much from wide- 
spread immorality as from too much 


























SPOTLIGHT ON MISS BERGMAN 
Hollywood might take its cue from organized baseball 
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SENATOR JOHNSON 
Congress was concerned 


publicity. They point out that, when Mr. 
Mitchum was arrested, 50 actors were 
attending a hospital circus benefit; that 
when Humphrey Bogart tussled over a 
toy panda in a New York nightclub, 15 
stars were visiting a veterans’ hospital. 
And about the time Miss Bergman’s baby 
was born, Bob Hope was being decorated 
by the U.S. Air Force for entertaining 
troops in faraway bases. 

These contrasts are not expected to 
make much of an impression on Senator 
Johnson. He admits that most members 
of the movie industry are well-behaved. 
He still wants to restrain those who stray 
from the moral path. He contends movie 
actors and movie leaders should be as 


circumspect in their private lives as 
preachers and schoolteachers. 
Hollywood’s model, if Senator 


Johnson could have his way, would be 
the baseball industry. The Senator is pres- 
ident of the Class A Western League and 
has a high regard for the way the indus- 
try polices itself. A baseball player be- 
comes liable to suspension if he is even 
seen in the company of a gambler. A 
manager, a few seasons ago, was sus- 
pended for a year for “an accumulation 
of unpleasant incidents . . . detrimental to 
baseball.” 

Says the Senator: 

“No ballplayer can do anything which 
will reflect on baseball or be detrimental 
to it and not be called to account. Not 
so with the motion-picture industry. 
Everything short of murder is exploited. 
It could keep its own house in order, just 
as baseball does, if it would, but it fails 
to do so. It thinks more of the quick dol- 
lar than it does of its own good name. 
Hence, Congress, much to my regret, is 
compelled to act in a matter which should 
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not be dumped in the lap of Congress 
at all.” 

Organized baseball, in the big leagues, 
is under tight control of Commissioner 
A. B. Chandler, so-called “czar” of the 
industry. He supervises player contracts, 
play conduct on and off the field, and the 
general policy of baseball clubs. Mr. 
Chandler has power to enforce his deci- 
sions through suspensions and fines. The 
minor leagues have a similar system. 
Basic purpose of these controls is to avoid 
scandals in the baseball industry and 
to maintain public confidence in the 
sport. 

Hollywood’s defense against Sen- 
ator Johnson’s charges comes from the 
Motion Picture Association of America, 
an organization of major studios headed 
by Eric Johnston. The movie industry con- 
tends that the Johnson bill is a “police 
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The public was interested 


state” measure and threatens basic demo- 
cratic freedoms. The Association admits 
that there are moral lapses among peo- 
ple in the industry, but no more often 
than in other groups. 

Motion pictures, moreover, are sub- 
ject to control under the Association’s 
Production Code Authority. This agency 
acts to keep motion pictures on a high 
moral plane, and members agree not 
to produce films that favor “crime, 
wrongdoing, evil or sin.” Producers agree 
not to release pictures without the Pro- 
duction Code Authority’s seal of ap- 
proval. A companion code regulates mo- 
tion-picture advertising. 

Under the code, the Authority recently 
ordered cuts in the Italian film “The 
Bicycle Thief.” The advertising code 
was used to withhold a seal of approval 
from the Howard Hughes picture “The 


——, 


Outlaw.” The Hughes studio, RKO, also 
released “Stromboli.” 

The motion-picture code, however. 
applies only to the finished film and does 
not extend to the private conduct of jp. 
dividuals. Senator Johnson thinks the 
industry would improve if actors were 
supervised, too. But Mr. Johnston, as 
head of the Association, rejects this sug. 
gestion. He said: “I do not wish to be 
nor will I be a commissar of Hollywood's 
morals; no one wants that job in a de. 
mocracy.” 

The movie industry insists, further. 
more, that it already is subject to censor. 
ship. Boards of censorship operate jp 
Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio and Virginia. In addition, g 
number of cities maintain what amount 
to movie-censorship offices. The industry. 
however, is attacking municipal censor- 
ship in court cases involving bans on 
films dealing with the race question. The 
industry also is subject to pressure from 
private organizations, such as the Catho- 
lic Legion of Decency, the Protestant 
Film Commission and the National Board 
of Review. 

Money troubles as well as morals are 
plaguing the film industry. Attendance 
has fallen from a 1946 average of 80 
million a week to 65 million a week. 
Foreign earnings, which used to supply 
38 per cent of the industry’s profits, are 
restricted by quotas and exchange con- 
trols. Television is rising as a competitive 
threat to the box office, and the big pro- 
ducers are under a court order to divorce 
themselves from theater chains, from 


which they once got large earnings. 

The pressure -on Hollywood morals 
comes at a time when other problems of 
the industry are mounting. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKS WEEP BUT OBEY 


There’s no new Tito in sight 
for Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovaks, two years after 
Communists took over, are hard 
at work, unhappy but in no 
mood to revolt. 

Russia gets an industrial base 
for her new empire. 

A highly competent U.S. ob- 
server, just out of Prague, gives 
us this memo on how Commu- 
nists are using Czechoslovakia: 


People waiting for the Czechs and 
Slovaks to revolt against their Com- 
munist Government had better forget 
it There is no sign of revolt there 
now. The Czechs and Slovaks had 
their chance to stop the Communists 
two years ago and they muffed it. 

Today, resistance to the Communists 
in Czechoslovakia is virtually nil. People 
do what the Communists tell them to do. 
And the Czechoslovak Communists do 
what Moscow tells them to do. In fact, 
Czechoslovakia has become almost a 
model satellite for Russia. The country 
is to be the cornerstone of a new “ruble 
bloc” which Moscow hopes will one day 
rival the Western “dollar bloc.” 

Mind you, this does not mean that 
Czechs and Slovaks’ like Communism. 
They don’t. If given their own way of 
life by someone else’s efforts they would 
still choose free democracy. But they 
won't fight for it. In effect, they have 
waved goodbye to freedom. They regret 
its loss; they weep for it. That’s all. 

Individually, the Czechs and Slovaks 
are fine people, our kind of people. But, 
in their own country today, they lack 
something. Call it national fiber. You find 
it in the Yugoslavs and Poles today, but 
not in Czechoslovakia. 

The people, most of them, are taking 
the Communist rule docilely. More than 
15,000 political prisoners are packed into 
jails and work camps, but few of them 
were arrested for active resistance to the 
Communists. Most of the prisoners are 
businessmen, shopkeepers, farmers, fac- 
tory foremen, Catholic priests and civil 
servants arrested by the Government as 
possible sources of passive resistance to 

the Communist program. 
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Communists and fellow travelers still 
are a minority in Czechoslovakia, less 
than a tenth of the population. They 
have turned the country into a police 
state. It used to be easy for a Czechoslo- 
vak with money to slip across the border 
into the U.S. zone of Germany, but it’s 
not easy now. Police are everywhere. 

In cities like Prague, the capital, and 
Bratislava, the main city of Slovakia, 
secret policemen walk from table to table 
in the cafes checking people’s identity 
papers. They stop pedestrians on the 
street; they knock on the door of your 
home., Nobody resists. 

Prague itself still is a beautiful city, 
physically. There was little war damage. 
Prague, from a plane, looks much the 
same as it did before. But down in the 
streets it is a dead city, a drab, depress- 
ing and spiritless city. Everybody works; 
everybody obeys orders; everybody looks 
sad; few people laugh aloud. 

The Czechoslovak Army is weak and 
obedient now. Just after February, 1948, 
when the Communists seized the Govern- 
ment, there was a lot of plotting in the 
Army, but nothing came of it. The gen- 
erals and colonels sat around and con- 
spired and wept, but the Communists 
calmly weeded them out, one by one, 
and the plots never turned into revolts. 

Some officers escaped to the West. 
About 30 Czechoslovak planes, some mili- 
tary, some commercial, have flown out to 
the West in the last two years. That sort 
of thing, the escaping by air and by land, 
gives people in the West the wrong im- 
pression about Czechoslovakia. They get 
the idea that the country is seething with 
revolt. It isn’t. If it were, some of these 
people who have escaped would stay to 
work in the underground, to fight the 
Communists. But the people of Czecho- 
slovakia are not fighting the Communists. 

The purge of the armed forces by the 
Communists is so thorough that the 
Czechoslovak Army has an acute short- 
age of trained officers. Most Czechoslovak 
officers before the Communists took over 
were trained in France or Britain; most 
Czechoslovak pilots were trained by Brit- 
ain’s Royal Air Force. All these officers 
have been weeded out; planes are 
grounded for lack of pilots acceptable to 
the Communist Government. 

The workers, Czech industrial workers 
and Slovak farm workers, all are busy. 
Most industry is run by the Government 
now, but the people who used to own. the 
industries, the farms and shops still are 


there, working hard, making no trouble 
for the Communists. Recently in Prague 
the Government published statistics on 
production showing that the country 
never worked harder, never produced 
more, than under the German gccupa- 
tion. “When you're not free,” a Czech 
businessman said, “all you can do is work.” 
The Communists of Czechoslovakia, 
the Czechs and Slovaks who are running 
the country, are loyal to Moscow. Like 
the rest of the people, the local Com- 
munists appear to lack the spirit of re- 
sistance that brought about Yugoslavia’s 
revolt from Moscow. There is no sign of 
a Marshal Tito in Czechoslovakia. 
Klement Gottwald, the President of 
Czechoslovakia and the Communist lead- 
er, might be called a’former Communist 
nationalist. He once tried to get a better 
deal for Czechoslovakia from Russia, but 
now gets along very well persdhally with 
Joseph Stalin. There was a lot of wish- 
ful thinking about him in London and 
Washington. There never was any sign 
that he had either the will or the means 
to preak with Moscow as Tito broke. 
How it happened, how a country that 
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made democracy work well between 
world wars happened to slide into such a 
state of weakness and submission is a 
story that has its roots in Munich. Back 
in 1938, Czechoslovakia was a free coun- 
try with a good Army. People counted on 
the democracies to help them resist the 
demands of Nazi Germany. Instead, Brit- 
ain and France signed Czechoslovakia 
away to Hitler in the Munich agreement. 
Czechs and Slovaks today call this agree- 
ment “the great betrayal.” They say it 
destroyed the fighting spirit of their peo- 
ple for generations. Certainly this spirit 
is lacking now. 

The fact is that the Russians under- 
stood Czechoslovakia a lot better than 
the Western nations did at the war’s end. 
Russian troops liberated Prague in 1945 
by agreement with the Western Allies. 
Then they gave the Communists a 
-chance to win the country in free elec- 
tions, but the Communists got less than 
40 per cent of the vote. The Western 
countries hailed this election as a great 
triumph for freedom. Moscow decided 
that the Czechs and Slovaks might vote 
for free democracy but would not fight 
for it. Moscow was right; the West was 
wrong. 

The showdown, when it came in Feb- 
ruary, 1948, was a revelation to West- 
erners in Czechoslovakia. The Commu- 
nist “action squads” who seized the Gov- 
ernment and took over all the main fac- 
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tories were few in number and lightly 
armed. Most of the Czechoslovak Army 
at that time was anti-Communist. The 
people knew what the Communists were 
doing; there was no secret about that. 
Crowds gathered, crowds that vastly out- 
numbered the Communists. The Com- 
munists were nervous, fearful of trouble. 
But there was no trouble, none at all. 
People in Prague and elsewhere just stood 
and watched and wept openly. They did 
nothing. 

Remember, the Russians weren't di- 
rectly involved in this. It wasn’t like 
what happened at the time of Munich, 10 
years earlier. There was no great army 
on the Czechoslovak border; there was 
no sign that the Russians were prepared 
to risk war with the West by marching 
into the country if the revolt failed. It 
was an inside job, done by a determined 
few against the will of a people who 
lacked the spirit to resist. 

Czechoslovakia’s future now is in the 
hands of Moscow, not Prague. A look at 
Czechoslovakia’s trade agreements shows 
how the wind is blowing. 

Last summer, on Moscow’s orders, the 
Czechoslovak Government agreed to a 
three-way trade agreement with Finland 
and Russia. Czechoslovakia sent locomo- 
tives and other capital goods to Finland; 
Finland sent wood pulp and similar ex- 
ports to Russia, and Russia sent Czecho- 
slovakia wheat, so much wheat that the 


es 


Czechoslovaks had to re-export 100,009 
tons of it, taking a big loss. Such losses 
are nothing new in Czechoslovak trade 
with Russia. What was new about the 
June agreement was that the ruble, not 
the dollar, was made the basis of value 
for the three-way trade. 

As the Czechoslovaks see it, they are 
being drawn, willy-nilly, into a “ruble 
bloc” that will have its central bank jp 
Moscow. Under this scheme, Moscow 
will finance and handle Czechoslovakia’s 
exports abroad — locomotives, electrical 
equipment, shoes and the rest. But Rus- 
sia, as the banker, will take most of the 
profits to balance her purchases from 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Russians are running Czechoslo- 
vakia’s uranium mines, taking all the out- 
put. New fields have been found: produc- 
tion is increasing; Czechoslovak political 
prisoners are used for labor. In addition, 
Russia is taking tanks from the Skoda 
works, steel and chemicals, even consum- 
er goods such as cheap cloth and glass- 
ware. 

This Moscow-managed trade is not 
popular in Czechoslovakia. The people 
know what is happening to them and to 
their country. They regret it; they weep 
about it. They hope that, one day, they 
will be liberated. Until that day comes, 
however, the Czechs and Slovaks aren't 
likely to cause much trouble for their 
Communists or for Moscow. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


STOCKHOLM....LONDON....BELGRADE....SEOUL.... 








>> Temperature of the world stays close to the boiling point. That's one clear 
fact to emerge from Russia's story of fighting a U.S. plane over Latvia. 
War fears are very close to the surface in Europe. Any incident involving 
U.S. and Russia, real or alleged, revives the war jitters, the feeling that any- 
thing can happen. Calmer judgment that war is not in sight tends to be ignored. 
Yugoslav incident, when two U.S. planes were shot down, 5 Americans killed, 
is recalled. But a U.S. ultimatum, apology by Marshal Tito cleared that up. 
Berlin blockade might have ended in war, too. Actually, during that tense 
period, war was probably closer than at any time since World War II ended. 
World-wide reaction to this new U.S.-Soviet incident shows how tense people 
of world really are--constantly fearing war, dreading it, not ready for it, yet 
secretly expecting it. Europeans, in the middle, probably dread it most of all. 
War isn't to be expected now. But fear of it remains as strong as ever. 








>> Soviet authorities are making some things fairly clear. 
Soviet air defenses are alert, perhaps extend far beyond Soviet borders. 
Soviet Baltic is a sensitive area. Rocket bases may be there. An extensive 
radar screen is known to operate all along Soviet-controlled shores. Efficient 
radar can reveal planes and ships well out at sea, far outside 3-mile limit. 
Baltic seems to be regarded by Moscow as a Russian lake. Danish, Swedish 
fishing boats frequently have been seized far offshore, never heard from again. 
Baltic control is pretty much in Soviet hands. Soviet planes, submarines 
roam around more or less at will. Swedes and Danes hesitate to protest unless 
there's an overt incident. But, when Radio Moscow roars about U.S. planes 
"spying" on Swedish naval bases, Sweden feels it has to protest to the U.S. 











>> Hard facts behind this Soviet story of a U.S.-Soviet plane fight may never 

be known. Officials and press in Western Europe were sure the Soviet version 

was untrue. Guessing was that U.S. Navy training plane, unarmed, got off its 

course en route to Copenhagen, wandered out over the Baltic, was then spotted 

by Soviet radar and planes at sea and shot down. 
Soviet propaganda, whatever the facts, is once more picturing U.S. as No. l 

spy, warmonger, aggressor. It's an old Soviet line. It impresses some people. 
Propaganda battle between U.S. and Russia may be chief result of incident. 
U.S.-Soviet negotiations, obviously, aren't brought any closer. 











>> Fact that Western Europe isn't ready for Soviet attack adds to jitters. 
Atlantic Pact, signed a year ago, is still largely on paper. U.S. arms are 





only now beginning to flow to Europe. There have been scores of meetings attended 
(over) 
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by all the "brass," dozens of committees organized, well-publicized agreement 
on plans for defending Western Europe, but no new divisions to speak of. 

Soviet invasion today might be delayed a bit, couldn't be stopped. 

Winston Churchill, viewing this situation, had this to say to Britain's 
House of Commons: "Is it not lamentable that with all this well-turned-out offi- 
cial verbiage, and with all these meetings of great consequence between the most 
important people in different parts of the world, so little real progress shoulda 
have been made in making a front and a defense in the much more than 12 months 
that have elapsed since the Atlantic Pact was signed?" 

Catch is that many of Western Europe's best troops aren't even in Western 
Europe. They are in British Malaya, British Hong Kong, French Indo-China. 

Odds are these troops will be in Asia a long time. In London, Parliament 
is asking why it's taking so long to clear a few Communists out of Malaya. 








>> Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, thought to be in as tight a spot as anybody in 
Europe, doesn't share the jitters, the general pessimism. He's optimistic. 

Interviewed in Belgrade by the London Times, Tito sees things this way: 

On war: "I do not think there is any immediate danger of war." 

On "cold war": "This cold war can only last for a year or two more... 

A hot war is unlikely to replace a cold war." 

On Soviet pressure on Yugoslavia: It will continue, but won't succeed. In- 
filtration by Soviet agents has been stopped. Guerrilla warfare, as in Greece, 
will not succeed, either. "We are watching that. We have had a great deal of ex- 
perience in underground tactics for 20 years, and know all its methods and means." 

On co-operation: It's easier to get along with the West than with the East. 











>> U.S. isn't abandoning Korea to Russians, letting it go the way of China. 

Public spanking administered to Korea's President Syngman Rhee by Washing- 
ton is designed to strergthen South Korea against Communist infiltration. 

U.S. withdrawal, end of aid, recommended by some in Washington in the past, 
is no longer seriously considered. Point is, it's now realized that Korea is 
the last foothold U.S. has on the mainland of Asia. So long as U.S. stays com- 
mitted to help South Korea, Russia won't invade it, unless it wants world war. 

In Russian hands, South Korea would mean more bases a short jump from Japan 
for Soviet submarines and planes. U.S. will do a lot to avoid that. 











>> In Seoul, capital of Korea, it's clear U.S. trouble is with Koreans more 
than with Russians at the moment. Korean politics, economics are headaches. 
President Rhee, for one thing, prefers personal government, is afraid new 
elections to Korean Assembly may reduce his power. U.S. wants more democracy. 
Inflation danger worries the U.S. even more. For instance: Budget deficit 
is running about 30 per cent. Defense, including much the U.S. thinks doesn't be- 
long in the budget at all, soaks up more than half the budget. Note circulation 
has doubled in last two years. So has uSe of credit. Wholesale prices are twice 
what they were two years ago. Retail prices are up 1,554 per cent over 1945. 
Exports, vital to Korea, call for lower prices, reduced production costs. 
Balanced budget, U.S. believes, might come if Korea collected taxes effi- 
ciently and kept books on them, if Government put political hangers-on to work. 
U.S., in any case, isn't dropping its investment of half a billion dollars 
in Korea without a struggle. How long struggle is to last is anybody's guess. 
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T’s just an accident, Bobby—that friendly little puppy 

doesn’t mean to be harmful. 

In business, too, accidents happen—and superior insur- 
ance service is necessary. That’s why you should know about 
Hardware Mutuals workmen’s compensation insurance. Com- 
pare the service it provides, and the /ow net cost, with the in- 
surance you now have. 

Hardware Mutuals rank high in promptness of claims pay- 
ments to injured employes, and work sympathetically to 
help them get well. Our Loss Prevention Department has an 
excellent record for providing practical help—to policyhold- 
ers who qualify—in eliminating causes of accidents. 


“HEY, PUP—QUIT SHOVING!” 





But that’s not all. Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policy represents many other clear-cut benefits—carefully 
trained representatives, and fast, friendly, nationwide, day- 
and-night service. Dividends returned to policyholders now 
total $88,500,000! 
Phone Western Union 

Here’s how to find out more about Hardware Mutuals work- 
men’s Compensation insurance . . . without obligation! Just 
call Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and say 
you'd like the name and address of your nearest Hardware 
Mutuals representative. Get in touch with him today. 
You'll find him capable, friendly, and anxious to help you! 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG US. PAT OFF, 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 








HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Offices Coast to Coast 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH KING PAUL OF GREECE 


On Checking Communism ... American Aid... 
Greek Politics . . . How It Feels to Be a King 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Differences of opinion have 
arisen between U.S. Ambassador Henry F. Grady 
and King Paul of Greece. Question is which set 
of Greek politicians is to govern Greece and ad- 
minister U.S. aid, which now adds up to 1.5 bil- 
lion dollars. U. S. officials fear King Paul’s friends 
will not give Greece efficient, stable government. 

In the following interview King Paul gives his 
views in reply to questions by Robert Kleiman, 
Central European Regional Editor of U.S. News 
& World Report. The interview took place in the 





Royal Palace in Athens. 
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PauL I, KING OF THE HELLENES, ascended 
Greece’s throne on April 1, 1947, just after Presi- 
dent Truman announced his policy of aid to 
Greece and while Greece was torn by civil war, 
Communist pressure and economic chaos. The 
Greek monarchy, in addition, was not very secure. 

Paul’s father Constantine had been forced to 
abdicate in 1922. Paul’s brother George II had 
once been exiled while Greece tried a republic. 
King Paul and Queen Frederika, however, have 
won friends for the monarchy. It remains to be 
seen how current troubles will affect them. 








Q The American Ambassador, Mr. Grady, in a let- 
ter to the Prime Minister the other day, asked for “a 
far-reaching improvement in Government efficiency.” 
Do you agree with that, Your Majesty? 

A That’s right. Although, to say the least, this 
letter has drawn considerable comment. 

Q How do you mean? 

A It was made public, and in spite of the usual 
form of address from Ambassador to Prime Minister, 
it was sent to everybody, not just the Prime Minister, 
but to Parliament, the newspapers and the public in 
general. It did not take into consideration the state of 
mind of the people, and the period we are going 
through after elections. 

Q Could you elaborate on that a little? 

A One must take into consideration what’s hap- 
pened in this country since 1940—the Italian and Ger- 
man invasions, the occupation, and then the bandit 
warfare, all the sacrifices the people have been 
through. These were not mentioned in the letter— 
what Churchill called “blood and tears.” The letter 
was just criticizing everything and everybody. 

The Ambassador is right about inefficiency in gov- 
ernment. But he left out the factor that there was lots 
of reconstruction before the fighting was over, miles 
of roads built, railways and bridges restored. 

Q What kind of inefficiency do you think needs to 
be remedied? 

A There is a lack of co-ordination both from the 
viewpoint of planning and execution. Now that’s a 
very sweeping statement. Specifically, there should 
be a certain amount of amalgamation of ministeries 
and Government departments, which already this 
present Government has started doing. 

One could talk about that for hours. For instance, 
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the ministries of Public Health and Welfare ought to 
be one ministry instead of two, which I think is going 
to be done now. The Ministry of Transport ought to 
have the air lines and the merchant navy under it. 
Now the air lines are under the Air Ministry and the 
merchant navy has a ministry of its own. Those are 
just examples. 

Q Do you think Greece will be able to pay her own 
way by the time the Marshall Plan ends in 1952? 

A I distinctly hope so, but it will be a tough job, 
We must make our maximum effort to get going with 
reconstruction. The big electrification program that 
is planned will do a lot to put our people on their feet 
again and develop new industry. It will also give 
work to a lot of people. 

Q I understand that the U.S. has given Greece 
about a billion and a half dollars so far, including 400 
million dollars that is coming in this year. How much 
more will it take before Greece is self-supporting? 

A I’m afraid I can’t give a figure straight off. 

Q Can Greece reconstruct her agriculture and in- 
dustry and maintain a big Army at the same time? 

A What do you mean by a big Army? In the old 
days, in peacetime, we kept a standing Army of 
100,000; that is, two to three age classes in training. 
Now, with modern warfare and equipment, it is very 
much more expensive than it used to be. If no threat 
comes from our Northern neighbors, it won’t be neces- 
sary to have a large Army. Actually the Army is 
being reduced now. 

Q I understand that ECA would like to see the 
Army reduced from its present level of 147,000 to 
80,000 by the end of the year. Do you think this will 
happen? 

A It is going to be very difficult. But I suppose it 
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Communist strength remains, despite 


results of election—Nation’s recon- 


struction aim is to get along after American aid ends in 1952—Monarch 


believes his power is less than that of U.S. President 


will be done as long as no threat develops on our 
d Northern frontier. 

Q Is the civil war in Greece really over? 

A To all intents and purposes, it is. There are still 
what you might call the last “kicks” to be seen—little 
skirmishes on the border, a mine here and a mine 
y there. 

0 Whether they’ll try to start again, I don’t know. 
i Q Whom do you mean by “they?” 

A The bandits on the other side of the border. 
There are several thousand Communist guerrillas who 
fled across the border to Albania and Bulgaria. I 
rather doubt that they will come back. But one 
never knows. 

Q How was the war won—by military operations, 
or was the main factor the closing of the Yugoslav 
ht to border to the guerrillas as a result of the Tito-Stalin 
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. it was always the people who brought us back’ 


give them a punch and they would disappear into 
thin air, then reappear and attack a village to get food. 

Also, toward the end, our Army, in advance of a 
campaign, seized all the agents of the bandits in the 
area. This blinded them, you might say, and cut 
them off from supplies. 

Q Is Communism finished in Greece now? 

A Oh, no. I don’t think so. Communism will con- 
tinue being as active as possible as long as there is 
breath left in any Communist. 

Q How many Communists are there in Greece? 

A Judging by the March elections and also the 
1946 electoral returns, I would say 9 to 10 per cent 
voted Communist. Although, as for convinced Com- 
munists—the leader type, fanatics—the number is 
very small. You must also bear in mind that the 
average Greek Communist is a rather peculiar type. 
He is more nationalistic than he thinks. 

Q With the war over, do you think it will be pos- 
sible for Greece’s relations with her Northern neigh- 
bors to be improved? 

A They should be, and I imagine that eventually 
it will comc. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Q What must be done to bring that about? 

A The first step, I think, is that they should give us 
back the abducted children, the 28,000 they have 
taken away from us during the fighting. 

Q Now that Tito has broken with the Soviet bloc, 
would an agreement between Greece and Yugoslavia 
be useful for Western defense? 

A I suppose so. But that is a rather ticklish ques- 
tion and it depends a lot on how one would look at it. 
We think, however, that they should make the first 
approach, and show their good faith and will. 


American Aid for Reconstruction 


Q Does Greece still need American aid, now that 
the civil war 1s over? 

A Very much so, and more perhaps, as there is so 
much to restore. 

Q How much Greek capital has fled the country 
or gone into hiding inside it? 

A I couldn’t say how much. But you must bear in 
mind that there was always a considerable amount of 
Greek capital abroad. Especially that of the ship- 
owners. 

Q Is there any way to bring it back and put it to 
work? 

A Confidence is the thing that will bring it out. As 
soon as normal life gets going properly, confidence 
will be established and capital will come to the sur- 
face. Also when the rate of gold and hard currency is 
firmly stabilized. 

Q Does the large vote, more than 20 per cent, for 
Sofianopoulos [John Sofianopoulos, leftist leader 
considered favorable to Communism], in the big 
cities, like Athens, indicate that Communist strength 
is still strong? 

A A large amount of the Communist votes must 
have gone to Sofianopoulos. The Communists are 
well organized in the towns and take orders, as Com- 
munists usually do. 


Prosperity vs. Communism 


Q What needs to be done to prevent Communist 
strength from growing? 

A Two things. Improvement of living conditions 
and education. As soon as people in the country are 
able to live a normal, civilized life there won’t be 
any sort of grounds for Communists to work on. 
From the point of view of education, it ought to be on 
a very much higher spiritual level than it is. 

If one opposed to Communist world theory with 
a Christian world theory, there would be no problem. 
I am referring to Greece, of course, when I speak of 
Christianity. In other countries, it may be Moslem, 
Jewish or Buddhist. I mean everywhere a positive 
spiritual outlook, instead of the material one the 
Communists have. 

Q How do you interpret the results of the recent 
elections? 

A If you look at the figures, 75 per cent of the 


votes have gone to the so-called Right, including the 
Center—the nationalists, shall I say. Twenty-five 
per cent have gone to the Left. That’s the same as in 
1946. We, the Royal Family, were brought back to 
Greece with a 72 per cent majority vote in the plebi- 
scite. 

The only difference is that the big bloc of votes that 
went to the Populists in 1946 now has been split up 
among many Center parties. That’s why you have 
the phenomenon now of various smaller parties. 

Q The American Embassy, I am told, feels that 
the elections showed a sharp swing to the Center and 
a repudiation of the Right, since the right-wing 
Populists this time got only 62 seats out of 250 as 
against a near-majority in 1946. 

A That’s where they’re making a mistake. The 
Center did not exist before the elections. It was 
created after the elections. 

Q Does it exist now that Venizelos [Sophocles 
Venizelos, leader of the Liberal Party] has broken 
away from the Center coalition to form a Government 
of his own? 

A Well, as far as the public is concerned, you can 
say there is a large bloc of people that doesn’t want 
to be either with the extreme left or the extreme right. 


Search for Strong Administration 


Q The Venizelos Government that you have ap- 
pointed has 56 seats out of 250 in Parliament. Do you 
think this is a strong enough Government to carry 
out the reforms and reconstruction programs the U. S. 
has requested for the use of American aid? 

A That depends. If this Government gets a vote 
of confidence in Parliament, then it will be able 
to carry on. A one-party Government will be able to 
carry out the various tasks of reconstruction more 
efficiently than a broad coalition, though that’s only an 
opinion, of course, mainly based on past experience. 

From the point of view of handling the situation, 
if the present Government is unable to get a vote of 
confidence, the mandate will go to the leader of the 
next largest party, according to all traditions in this 
country. [Venizelos resigned on April 14, and King 
Paul asked Nicholas Plastiras, a leftist, to form a 
coalition government. ] 

Q Do you think new elections will be necessary 
soon, say within the next year? 

A It’s not at all necessary, but it’s not impossible. 
It chiefly depends on how the political situation 
develops. 

Q There has been talk of “uniting the country” 
behind a military leader, such as the Commander in 
Chief of the Greek Army, Field Marshal Papagos. Do 
you think that would be good? 

A That also is very difficult to answer. There was 
a moment when everybody wanted him, but he didn’t 
consider that he should go into politics at that time. 

Q When was that? 

A Just before the elections. Everybody was clamor- 
ing for him then. With the majority system of elec- 
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tions instead of the proportional system, had he stood 
for Parliament, he probably would have swept the 
country. 

Q Was it a mistake that he didn’t? 

A It was not a mistake, in my opinion. 

Q Would it be useful for Papagos to run in the next 


election? 





A That, I should think, depends upon how the 
Field Marshal feels about it. 

Q May I ask you some very personal questions? 

A Go ahead. 


King’s Life: No Fairy Tale 


Q How does it feel to be a king? 

A Certainly not as it’s depicted in fairy stories, 
especially in a country like this, where we are trying 
to create something. It’s one continual worry. The 
response that I get from the people, however, really 
makes it worth while. 

Q When one is a king, does one feel that he is 








better than other people? 

AI don’t think so. I don’t feel that way at all. 
You know there is no nobility in Greece. The only 
title we have is the Crown Prince’s title. He is the 
Duke of Sparta. 

Q Do you think that a king makes a better chief of 
state than an elected president? 

A There are a lot of pros and cons to that question. 
The main thing is that royalty are brought up and 
educated to be chiefs of state and are better able to 
put their personal feelings aside than someone 
not brought up that way. 


Greek Monarch’s Creative Work 


Q Is it true that among the kings now reigning in 
Europe, as far as influence in politics is concerned, 
the King of Greece has the greatest power? 

A Might be. I’d have to think a bit to see. Yes, 
you might say so. The Scandinavian monarchies are 
much more on the English type, where the King does 
a lot more representing than creative work. But I 
think the President of the United States has far more 
power than I have. Actually the King’s power is 
strictly stipulated in the Constitution. 

This country is unique from the point of view of 
my being able to do creative work. For instance, I 
have started an instittitte for raising the intellectual 
level of the country. It is called the National Insti- 
tute, and it has various sections, some more advanced 
than others so far. For example, there is an Agricul- 
tural and Reforestation branch, and I’ve got seven 
agricultural schools working at this moment under 
the Institute. 

Then there’s the big school at Leros Island for 
young bandits. We have 1,300 young bandits there, 
all taken prisoner in the mountain fighting. They 
range from 14 to 20 years of age. Originally I got 
the idea from Boys Town in America. They are all 
learning a trade. It’s a school, not a camp. They 





live in a big building and have a sports field of their 
own. On Sundays they are free to go wherever they 
like on the Island. The first batch is ready to leave 
now and go back to their homes or to take jobs 
somewhere. 

Q Is it true that you once worked in a Ford plant 
in England? 

A No; I don’t know how that story got around. It 
was an aircraft factory: Armstrong-Siddeley. I worked 
there in the winter of 1924-25 under an assumed name. 
No one knew me, except old Siddeley himself. I 
worked three months in the plant in town and three 
months in the assembly plant at the airdrome. 

Q How did you happen to do it? 

A Well, I had nothing to do at the time. We were 
in exile then. I thought it might lead to a job of some 
kind. It didn’t. Directly afterward, I went to the 
U.S. and spent some six months there in 1925. I’ve 
made two other trips to the U.S., very short, in 1934 
and 1935. 


People’s Support for Royal Family 


Q Since the monarchy in Greece has come and gone 
several times, I suppose you have some ideas on what 
is necessary to keep it here this time? 

A You know, the Greek people brought us back 
each time. We have a very close, intimate connec- 
tion with the Greek people—and you can underline 
people. 

The first time was in 1917 and that was owing to 
the first World War. My father Constantine wanted 
to keep the country neutral or join the Alles on his 
terms. But the country was forced into the war. So 
he was decried as pro-German—which he never was— 
and sent abroad in exile. But that is history, and you 
know about that. 

The second time was after the disaster of our Army 
in Asia Minor during the war with Turkey. My father 
had been brought back by a plebiscite in 1920, and he 
was exiled again in 1922 after the disaster in Asia 
Minor. My brother George stayed on as King an- 
other year after that. Then he had to leave, and a 
republic was set up. 

Then my brother was brought back by a plebiscite 
in 1935. When the second World War came, my 
brother left as the Germans occupied the country and 
we fought right through on the Allied side. Then 
again in 1946 there was a plebiscite and we returned 
to Greece. 

That goes to show that it was always the people 
who brought us back. We live on a very democratic 
basis with our people. Anyone who wishes it has 
access to me. 

Q This would seem to be the most voted-on mon- 
archy in history, wouldn't it? 

A I am assured by all the politicians these days 
that that question is over. I’ve even been told that by 
the extreme left. Whether they believe it is another 
matter. Anything might happen, of course, if there is 
a third World War. 
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Why Air Secretary ‘70 Group’ Symington Was Moved Upstairs: 
Messrs. Finletter and Pace Are Chosen to Follow ‘Unity’ Line 


A thorough reshuffling of high officials 
in the defense establishment is in prog- 
ress. The changes are intended to avert 
a flare-up that might have attracted un- 
favorable attention to the services. Here 
is what is happening—and why: 
> W. Stuart Symington, long at odds 
with Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
on the size of the Air Force, is out as Air 
Force Secretary. Mr. Symington has been 
“promoted” to the chairmanship of the 
National Security Resources Board. 
> Thomas K. Finletter, who also wants 
a big Air Force, is in as Mr. Symington’s 
successor with the understanding that he 
must go along with Mr. Johnson. 
> Frank C. Pace, Jr., a favorite with 
President Truman, succeeds Gordon Gray 
as Secretary of the Army and apparently 
is destined to go still higher. 
> Francis P. Matthews, Secretary of 
the Navy, is expected to resign soon. 

The realignment is sweeping, soon will 
have touched the civilian heads of all 
three services. There are reasons. 

Secretary's job. The title of Secretary 
of the Army, Navy or Air Force has 
proved misleading. Virtually no real au- 
thority goes with the job. The holder is 
not a member of the Cabinet. He does 
not report to the President, but to Secre- 
tary Johnson or to Stephen T. Early, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

There also is an echelon of. Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense and a murky area 
where their activities stop and those of 
the Secretaries of the service departments 
begin. This is particularly true in matters 
of budget making. Assistant Secretary 
of Defense W. J. McNeil, comptroller of 
the Denartment, is called “the Secretary” 
in drawing up the budget. 

In addition, military men crowd past 
the service Secretaries in nearly all im- 
portant matters. Vital issues of policy and 
of budgeting are settled by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, consisting of the top offi- 
cer of each service, with Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley as chairman. They report direct- 
ly to Mr. Johnson. 

When the Joint Chiefs are in agree- 
ment, General Bradley so informs Mr. 
Johnson and that usually ends the matter. 
When they are in conflict, Mr. Johnson 
meets with them, hears all sides and then 
makes the final decision himself. Such 
meetings usually are not attended by the 
Secretaries of the services. 

The situation has raised perplexing 
questions that Congress eventually may 
have to settle. One is whether the uni- 
fication laws are clear as to the status of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force Secre- 
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SYMINGTON—NSRB 
. .. a job to build up 


taries, or whether they have been misin- 
terpreted in practice. Another is whether, 
as a result of the procedure that by- 
passes these Secretaries, civilian restraints 
on the military men have worn thin. 

At any rate the service Secretary’s job 
has been reduced to that of the adminis- 
trator of programs he had little hand in 
formulating. His task has become largely 
one of signing chits, making speeches, 
and pushing papers into outgoing baskets. 
In all matters, Mr. Johnson is the boss. 
As this has worked out: 

Mr. Symington, 48, and Mr. Johnson 
have been grating on each other for 
months. They are much alike in per- 
sonality. Each is energetic and assertive 
and wants to be his own boss. 

Mr. Symington has solid accomplish- 





FINLETTER—AIR FORCE 
. . a quarrel to play down 











ments in his background as an industrial. 
ist and Government administrator. In his 
early 30s he was a successful manufactur. 
er. Then, at 36, he took over a bankrupt 
and labor-trouble-ridden St. Louis elec. 
trical concern, put it on its feet, and ex. 
panded it for war-production work. 

A St. Louis banker, John W. Snyder, 
now Secretary of the Treasury, brought 
Mr. Symington to Washington to unsnayl 
the tangle of war-surplus disposition, 
Before unification, President Truman ap- 
pointed him Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air, and, with unification, he became 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Symington has wanted a 70-group 
Air Force; Mr. Johnson has held the Air 
arm down to 48 groups, for budgetary 
reasons. There have been conflicts jp 
their public speeches. More recently Mr, 
Symington, although repeating that 70 
groups were needed, has conceded that 
he must stick to the budget. 

Meanwhile, the chairmanship of the 
National Security Resources Board went 
vacant for months, and its tasks of in- 
dustrial mobilization, stockpiling and 
civilian defense lagged. Much pointed 
criticism was directed at the President 
for not filling the post. So he eased the 
Johnson-Symington situation by _ per 
suading the latter to take the NSRB job. 

The post has not been important, but 
Mr. Symington, an action man, now has 
an opportunity to build it into a vital 
segment of the national defense. 

Mr. Finletter, 56, is a successful Wall 
Street lawyer, who also has found time 
for a number of Government assign 
ments. He worked in the State Depatt- 
ment’s Office of Foreign Economic Co- 
operation during the war, and since then 
has twice served with the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. His most im- 
portant work, however, was with the 
President’s Air Policy Commission in 
1947 and 1948. 

This Commission produced the Finlet- 
ter Report, which urged a 70-group Air 
Force. It held that “self-preservation 
comes ahead of economy,” and said that 
national security must rest upon the Ai 
Force and naval aviation, with the sup 
port of adequate ground and naval sea 
strength. He is credited with an over-all 
understanding of defense problems. 





Mr. Finletter could prove a restraining 
influence on Air Force insistence that 
naval flying be kept to a minimum. 

Mr. Pace, at 37, is one of the rising 
young men of the Government. He has, in 
fact, been something of a boy wonder 
throughout his career. He was a brilliant 
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student, raced through school, studied 
law and began practice in Arkansas. After 
grvice in World War II, he came to 
Washington as an assistant to the Attor- 
nev General, became executive assistant 
io the Postmaster General and was 
gwitched by Mr. Truman to the Budget 
Bureau. A year later, he was promoted 
to be Director of the Budget. 

Mr. Truman and the friendly, person- 
able Mr. Pace are intimate friends. As 
head of the Budget Bureau, he saw the 
President’ nearly every day and became 
part of his social group. He knows the 
President’s wishes where the Defense 
Department is concerned and is ready to 
carry them out. 

His budget work, of course, has made 
him familiar with all phases of defense 
activities, not just those of the Army. 
Some Army men have misgivings about 
the appointment, however, because of 
Mr. Pace’s previous readiness to slash 
appropriations for activities they think 
important. 

Mr. Matthews, 63, is a party leader 
and campaign contributor from Nebraska. 
He helped in the 1948 campaign. As 





PACE—ARMY 
. .. One more springboard? 


Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, J. Howard McGrath, now 
Attorney General, insisted that the Navy 
Department job go to Mr. Matthews. 

The latter was in the middle of the 
rebellion of some high naval officers 
against unification. The rebels were, of 
course, displeased with him. Some unifi- 
cationists have been critical, too. Mr. 
Matthews, himself, reportedly has been 
unhappy. The offer of a diplomatic ap- 
pointment is expected to lure him away 
from the Navy Department. 

Control. The changes are serving to 
consolidate Mr. Johnson’s control of his 
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three-headed Department. They are paci- 
fying the situation there. The problem 
of the authority and duties of the Sec- 
retaries of the services remains, however, 
and with it the question of how long 
the peace will last. 
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“De more | think about it, 


de less I like your idea!”’ 


THESE thugs will get a big bang out 
of this effort . . . but that’s all. Be- 
cause Cyclone Chain Link Fence has 
long been the Waterloo for would-be 
intruders. 

Plant executives think highly of 
Cyclone’s effective protection for 
property and equipment. And the 
complete ‘‘entrance and exit control” 
that forces everybody to come and go 
at designated places. But there’s an- 
other all-important factor that has 
played a vital role in making Cyclone 
the world’s most widely-used property 
protection fence. It’s the way Cyclone 
Fence stands up, year after year, with- 
out upkeep expense. That’s because 
of many special features of design, 
construction and installation. 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of 

fence made only by Cyclone Fence 
Division. Accept no substitute. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK. You'll find our big, 
32-page fence catalog a valuable ref- 
erence book. It’s full of pictures, facts, 
specifications. Shows 14 types of 
fence. Describes gates and other prop- 
erty safeguards. Before you choose 
any fence for your property, get the 
facts about Cyclone. 

For further help, our sales engineers 
are ready to give expert advice. And 
remember: No job is too large—no 
job is too small for Cyclone. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U-S*S CYCLONE FENCE 


cup THIS COUPON Fo 
| Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-40 


C) Residence. 


ee re | Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘““Your Fence.” 
Name. ....ccccccccccecccccesccccecccccescecccceessoeres 
| Address... .cccccccccccccccccccecscccsscccesscccecsseses 
) fi cS CAIN sv cdcccccde Sct ecesedenesus os State. ....cccccceccees 
\ wo Interested in fencing: 7] Industrial; [) School; () Playground; 
L 












(This article represents the result of an extensive research op 
a problem of outstanding importance in National Affairs) 
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PENSION TRUSTS: STOCK BUYERS 


Here Are Shares That Trustees Are Selecting 


Trust funds, out for bigger 
yields, are putting new millions 
in the stock market. 

State laws limiting trust in- 
vestments are being relaxed. As 
things are going, pension trusts 
soon may be buying 300 million 
dollars’ worth of stocks a year. 

Trustees, as sample portfolios 
show, go for ‘‘blue chips,”’ aren’‘t 
much interested in stocks of new, 
small firms. 


Common stocks in American cor- 
porations are starting to be purchased 
in an important way by trustees of 
pension fund and private estates. 

Buying of shares for trust funds is gain- 
ing favor because, at current prices and 
dividends, common stocks in financially 
strong corporations often yield three or 
four times as much per dollar invested as 
do Government bonds, corporate bonds 
or municinal bonds. 

This r »>nise of better returns is caus- 
ing pressure in many parts of the country 
for modification of State laws that limit 
buying of stocks by trustees 

In New York, the State Legislature re- 
cently voted to let down the bars so that 
more trust money can be put into stocks. 
After July 1, when the new law becomes 
effective, New York trustees will be per- 
mitted to invest as much as 35 per cent 
of their portfolios in common stocks. 

In the District of Columbia, the “legal 
list” of investments for trust funds has 
been broadened to include common 
stocks of 165 companies. To get on 
the D.C. list, companies must have 
paid dividends in nine of the last 10 
years, and in each of the last two years 
they must have earned the dividends 
they paid. Also, they must have earned 
at least 4 per cent on their invested cap- 
ital in each of the last five years, and 
their current assets must be no less than 
1% times their current liabilities. Some 
companies whose stocks are favorites 
with the investing public fail to meet 
these requirements, and are omitted from 
the D.C. list. 

In Boston, the Old Colony Trust Co., 
a pioneer in the current trend toward 
trust investment in stocks, has an an- 
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nounced policy of putting about 30 per 
cent of the pension funds it handles in 
“common stocks of proved merit and fu- 
ture potentialities.” Old Colony points 
out that, on each million dollars de- 
posited in a pension fund, a 3 per cent 
yield instead of a 2% per cent yield will 
save the employer $329,700 in the 
amount he will have to contribute to the 
fund over a period of 30 years. 

This growing interest in common 
stocks on the part of trustees, coupled 
with the rising volume of money that 
will be flowing into pension funds around 
the country in years ahead, could pro- 
duce a new source of strength for the 
stock market. The Dow-Jones list of in- 
dustrial stocks already has reached the 
highest price level since 1930. 

Pension funds set up by U.S. in- 
dustry and its employes already hold 





reserves estimated at 10.5 billion dollars. 
Some authorities estimate that, as new 
pension plans come into the field and 
reserves keep building up, these funds 
soon will be increasing at a rate of 
around 8 billion dollars a year. 

It has been estimated that at least 10 
per cent of this addition to pension funds 
will be invested in common stocks. This 
does not mean that 10 per cent is being 
set up as a yardstick. Some still consider 
common stocks too risky for pension re. 
serves. In a few cases, where trust agree. 
ments do not confine investments to a 
“Jegal list,” more than 60 per cent of trust 
funds has been put into stocks. But an 
average of 10 per cent is being used by 
some market specialists as a basis for fig- 
uring the impact of pension money on the 
demand for common stocks. 

At that level, private pension funds 
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STOCKS AND BONDS 
For the “‘safer’’ securities, a new 300-million-dollar market 
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during the early 1950s would become 
customers for an estimated 300 million 
dollars’ worth of common stock each 
year. That much money would have ab- 
sorbed nearly one third of all last year’s 
new common-stock issues. . 

Where to invest is the big problem, 
for trustees as well as for individual in- 
yestors. Conservative trustees, those who 
are more interested in preserving a trust's 
capital than in putting it out to earn a 
sizable profit, still prefer bonds. 

Those who are seeking substantial re- 
turns on their money are investing heavily 
in stocks. Current trend among trustees, 
apparently, is between these extremes and 
toward widely diversified portfolios, with 
the major portion in Government bonds 
and smaller investments in corporate 
bonds, rail and utility bonds, preferred 
stocks and a wide variety of “blue chip” 
common stocks. Tax-exempt municipal 
bonds find few buyers among pension 
trustees, because the earnings of pension 
funds, as a rule, are exempt from taxes 
anyway. 

Examples of trust investments se- 
lected from various sections of the coun- 
try will help to show the kinds of security 
that are turning up in portfolios of this 
type. There are a few stocks that appear 
in one trust portfolio after another. In 
the main, however, there is wide varia- 
tion in the stocks that are selected by 
trustees. Thus, there are a number of 
stocks that are considered “blue chip” 
by many trustees, yet do not show up in 
any of the examples given here. 

United Fruit Co., one of the few that 
makes public the investments of pension 
funds, reports that its fund held securi- 
ties totaling $16,925,000 at the end of 
1949. This, as in other examples given be- 
low, was at purchase price. Current mar- 
ket value was figured at $24,391,000. 

This retirement fund had $2,905,000 
in Government securities, $1,608,000 in 
utility and industrial bonds, $1,576,000 
in railroad bonds, and $10,836,000 in 
common stocks. Stocks held by the fund, 
and the number of shares of each, were 
as follows: 

United Fruit...... 199,500 Union Carbide.. 5,000 
Allis-Chalmers.. 3,500 Westing. Elec... 4,000 
Amerada Petrol 1,000 Weyerh. Timber 1,000 
American Can.. 1,500 Amer. Gas & El. 4,000 
Armstrong Cork 2,000 Amer. Tel & Tel. 1,000 
Chrysler .......... 3,000 Boston Edison.. 3,500 
Du Pont............ 5,000 Cleveland Elec. 3,000 
Eastman Kodak 3,675 El Paso Nt. Gas 4,500 
General Elec..... 4,500 Idaho Power.... 2,000 
General Motors 2,000 No. Amer. Co. 6,000 
B. F. Goodrich.. 2,400 Pac. Gas & Elec. 4,500 
i | a 2,500 So. Cal. Edison 2,000 
Inland Steel...... 4,000 Wisconsin Elec. 6,000 
Interntl, Paper.. 6,800 A.T. & S.F.Ry. 2,000 
ee 2,500 Gr. Nor. Ry. pf. 4,000 
Montgom. Ward 2,500 Union Pac. R.R. 2,000 
Nat. Cash Reg. 3,000 Cent. Hanover.. 2,000 
Phillips Pet....... 2,500 Ist. Nat. Boston 3,500 
Pitt. Pl. Glass.... 3,500 Ist Nat. N.Y..... 140 
Std. Oil N.J..... 4,000 Nat. City Bk..... 3,500 
Swift & Co....... 4,000 Hart. Fire Ins... 2,800 
Texas Co........... 3,500 Ins. Co. of N.A. 1,560 
Tex. Gulf Sul... 2,000 Springfield Fire 2,000 

This trust has a larger proportion of 

common stocks in its portfolio than does 
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In every insurance company there is a vital 
activity called Claim Service. When accidents 
happen, it is Claim Service that takes over for the 
insured and follows through until the claims 

are paid. But, behind the scenes Claim Service 
often goes much further in caring for 

those who would otherwise suffer undue hardship. 
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Man Critically Injured 
At Construction Project 


Johnny M— was a young worker — healthy, 
well-paid, with a fine family. Then suddenly — a fall, a steel rod 
piercing his body! He was taken into our field hospital, established 
on the job as part of American Surety Group’s usual service when 
furnishing Workmen’s Compensation Insurance on a large project. 

Johnny needed top-flight specialists and the 
best hospital care. These were immediately provided. Then began 
a long period of costly treatments, and continuous, expensive care. 
Johnny never could have afforded this, but because we took care 
of the entire expense it didn’t cost him a cent. 

Today? Well, Johnny’s completely recovered 
and doing a full day’s work just as before. And everyone who knew 
about Johnny’s serious injuries was pleasantly surprised by his 
unexpected recovery. 

The case of Johnny M— is one of many in 
which American Surety Group’s Claim Service reaches far beyond 
what most people believe insurance does for the injured. This Claim 
Service is a vital part of the insurance. protection offered you 
through every one of our agents and insurance brokers. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Dependable as America” 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Behind the Scenes With YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY 
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OF GARDNER PACKAGING INGENUITY... 
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You can probably think of an arm- 
long list of products (all in tra- 
ditional, unimaginative packages) 
that wind up on back shelves and 
in dark corners—just as tobacco 
seed always did. 

McNair’s Yield-Tested Seed 
Company thought something could 
be done about it. So did Gardner. 
And Gardner designers found the 
answer, right in the McNair slogan 
—“The bargain is in the barn.” 
They came up with tiny “tobacco 
barn”’ seed packages. A larger 
paperboard barn became an eye- 


TOBACCO BARN 










Miniature Paperboard 
Tobacco Barns show how a 
back-shelf item can win up-front display 


catching display—and a container 
for a reserve supply of seed pack- 
ages. 

These intriguing barns have 
won special island and_top-of- 
counter display in seed stores. Re- 
sult: extra sales for McNair’s. 


Maybe we can add a Sales “Extra” 
to YOUR package 


If you have a product that needs an 
extra point-of-sales push, a _ product 
that’s hard to package, or a new idea 
that needs a new packaging idea, get in 
touch with Gardner. We'll be ‘glad to 
tackle it. No obligation, of course. 


THE GARDNER Board AND Carton (Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard, 406 Charles St., Middletown, Ohio 
Sales Offices in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St.Louis 
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For easy handling of the tiny to- 
bacco seeds, the metal ridge roll on 
the roof of the barn slides to per- 
mit easy pouring and tight closing. 





Special Report 





———— 


the average pension fund. Counting the 
large block of United Fruit Co. stock, 64 
per cent of the investments is in Corpo- 
rate shares. Without the United Fri 
shares, 36 per cent is in stocks. 

The other funds given in detail below 
are not identified by name, because the 
portfolios are confidential. 

A conservative trust, administered jp 
Chicago, just recently started going in fo, 
common stocks. This one, an employe. 
retirement fund, has total assets of 93 
million dollars, of which only 2 million 
is in common stocks. Of the remainder, 
63 million is in Government bonds, 13 
million in utility bonds, 12 million in 
preferred stocks, 2.5 million in industrial 
bonds, and $660,000 in railroad bonds. 
Here are the major holdings of common 
stocks, with numbers of shares: 
Continental Can..2,000 E. R. Squibb........1,500 
Gen. Electric........ 3,500 Westing. Elec.......2,500 


Gen. Motors.......... 1,000 Du Pont........ wee 200 
Chrysler Corp....... 1,000 Sears Roebuck......1,000 
Gen. Foods.......... 1,000 Reynolds Tobac....1,200 


Int. Harvester...... 1,200 Union Carbide....1,500 
Pac. Gas & Elec...1,500 

Another pension fund, handled in 
Boston, has total investments of 11.6 mil- 
lion dollars. Of that, 31 per cent, or 36 
million is in common stocks. This trust 
has 6.9 million in Government bonds, and 
the remainder in corporate bonds and 
preferred stock. The common stock hold- 
ings, by number of shares, are these: 


Norfolk & W. Ry...1,400 So) 2,000 
Amer. Tel. & Tel... 250 General Mills........ 1,500 
Cleveland Elec.....2,400 Du Pont............. .3,200 


Comw. Edison...... 3,500 Eastman Kodak....3,150 
Pac. Gas & Elec...3,000 J. C. Penney........ 1,700 
Vs BBE oss ciccéscoss 1,900 Pitt. Pl. Glass...... 3,500 
Proc, & Gamble....1,500 
Std. Oil N.J.........1,632 
Texas: Co..:......... .1,800 
Union Carbide......2,700 
Un. Shoe Mach.....1,800 
Bankers’ Trust......2,200 
Cent. Hanover..... 1,000 
Fireman’s of Cal...1,800 
Guaranty Trust.... 400 
Hart. Fire Ins...... 1,466 
Ins. Co. of N. A...1,200 
Natl. City Bank....2,000 


Caterpillar Tr....... 3,000 
Christiamia Secur. 40 
30) | Sie 2,000 
Dow Chemical......1,600 
Nat. Cash Reg.....2,500 
Johns Manville....2,500 
Inter. Bus. Mach... 630 
Gan. -Biee....5.-.4.. 3,500 
Inland Steel........ 2,500 
Hercules Powder..1,500 

A family trust in Washington, D. C., 
illustrates what has happened in one case 
where the trustees have turned toward 
types of securities that promise better 
returns than bonds. This trust has in- 
vestments totaling $158,000. Of that, 
$60,000 is in mortgages, $49,000 in com- 
mon stocks, $30,000 in corporate bonds, 
$10,000 in Government bonds, and 
$9,000 in preferred stocks. In the com- 
mon-stock list below, there are some com- 
panies that do not appear on the District 
of Columbia “legal list,” because the 
trust agreement gives trustees full dis- 
cretion in selecting investments. 


Amer. Tel. & Tel..... 75 Potomac Elec........... 300 
Barnsdall Oil.......... 7a. Sedo OV NS. ica. 80 
PI ON acs jcancnn<s 100 Wash. Gas Light....200 
General Motors...... 75 GE ee. MIE. si ccsscansss 200 
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These examples illustrate the point 
that, all over the country, trustees are 
departing from the traditional “nothing 
hut bonds” policy that has governed in- 
vestments of many trust funds. More and 
more they are looking for investments 
that offer better returns than can be had 
fom Government or top-grade corporate 
bonds. Trustees, as a rule, still are cau- 
tious, still are not willing to take a flier 
in stocks that have not been proven by 
good records of earnings, dividends and 
sound financial structure. 

“Blue chips,” however, are finding a 
gowing market among individuals and 
institutions that serve as trustees for pen- 
sion funds and other trusts. 

That market, unless stock prices go into 





—Black Star 
STOCK TICKER 
Trustees are watching it 


a downturn, promises to keep growing as 
trust funds build up in future years. 

Emphasis on gilt-edged securities, by 
individual investors as well as by trustees, 
raises once more the question of where 
small, growing concerns will be able to 
get equity capital. 

Highly selective buying already is a 
problem in the stock market. The rise in 
stock prices that has taken place dur- 
ing recent months has tended to center 
in the shares of big, strongly financed 
companies. Stocks of some of the smaller 
companies often have stayed in the 
doldrums. 
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The trend toward bigger and bigger 
trust investments in common stocks, while 
providing new strength to the market for 
stocks in well-known companies, may 
aggravate the problem of one-sided in- 
vestment. 
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Everything... 
a Factory needs 


Nig in LOUISIANA‘ 


Do you need: MARKETS?—RAW MATERIALS?—ADEQUATE LABOR 
SUPPLY? — POWER? — TRANSPORTATION? — CLIMATE? — RECREATIONAL 
AND WELFARE FACILITIES?— You'll find them ALL in Louisiana. 

1. Rapidly expanding domestic and foreign markets to the state, to the 
mid-continent area, to Latin America, to the world. 

2. A vast source of raw materials such as petroleum, salt, sulphur, lum- 
ber, and the by-products of a varied agriculture. 

3. A labor supply that proved itself during World War II. Mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture has resulted in a great pool of skilled and willing labor 
to fit the exacting requirements of any industry. 

4. An almost inexhaustible reserve of natural gas and electric power. 
Louisiana is the nation’s second producer of natural gas with proven re- 
serve of some 23.4 trillion cubic feet. 

5. Over 7,300 miles of navigable inland waterways plus steamship routes 
to all ports of the world. 

6. A mild and healthy climate—healthy for industry and healthy for the 
men and women who make industry possible. 

7. An entertaining place to live, with recreation close at hand. 

8. A sensible tax structure, plus a 10-year ad valorem tax exemption for 
new industry. 

Do you need further proof that Louisiana has all the essentials industry 
needs, and so many extras they seem almost ordinary in this extraordinary 
stater 


on your company letterhead for our new industrial brochure. 
Dep’t. of Commerce and Industry, Baton Rouge 4, Lo. Dep't. U 5 
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ELECTION BATTLES FACING UNIONS 


May Primaries Will Test Labor’s Strength 


Political power of unions will 
get an early test this year. De- 
feat of two Senators in Florida 
and North Carolina primaries 
would cripple labor's drive for a 
friendly Congress in 1951. 

Unions must hold what they 


have and gain five seats in the 


Senate and 14 in the House. It's 
a big order. Infighting among 
rival groups still stands in the 
way of full co-operation. 


Organized labor’s big push to win 
control of the next Congress is getting 
under way. Union members are being 
asked to raise a huge fund to help 
elect labor’s friends and defeat labor’s 
enemies. AFL and CIO unions are 
being asked to forget old rivalries in 
the interest of this common cause. ” 

Early primaries in a few key States 
will test the unions’ political strength. 
If union-backed candidates make good 
showings in the May primaries, there 
will be more incentive to get out the 
labor vote for the elections in November. 

Labor leaders, this time, will not be 
satisfied just to elect a majority of Demo- 
crats to Congress. They helped do that 
two years ago, only to find that too many 
of these Democrats were against them. 
What was expected to be a friendly Con- 
gress turned out to be a Congress op- 
posed to most of the legislation labor 
wanted. This time, the unions want to be 
sure the majority is prolabor as well as 
Democratic. 

To win control, labor strategists figure 
they must make a net gain of five friendly 
Senators and 14 friendly Representatives. 
This count assumes that all sitting pro- 
labor members are re-elected. It is not to 
be an easy task, especially in an off-year 
election when the trend is likely to be 
away from the Administration in power. 

Tests of labor’s strength are shaping 
up in at least two States. 

In Florida, Senator Claude D. Pepper 
is receiving strong backing from labor in 
his fight with Representative George A. 
Smathers for the Democratic senatorial 
nomination. The primary will be held 
May 2. Senator Pepper is considered to 
be in real danger of losing his seat, and 
his defeat would be a serious blow to la- 
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bor’s 1950 campaign. Union officials, 
aware of this, have concentrated much 
of their efforts in Florida. 

In North Carolina, a bitter, close con- 
test is shaping up between Senator Frank 
P. Graham and former Senator Robert 
R. Reynolds, for the Democratic nomi- 
nation. Labor is throwing its weight be- 
hind Senator Graham, knowing that he, 
too, is in danger of losing his seat. The 
primary is scheduled for May 27. 

In Alabama, the unions are working 
for the renomination of Senator Lister 





registered Democrats. The Senator, how. 
ever, is conceded a good chance for re. 
nomination in the May 19 primary in his 
State, and, if he is renominated, he cap 
count on much union support in the elee. 
tion campaign that will follow. 

In Indiana, Pennsylvania and many 
other States, the unions will be in the 
thick of the congressional fights, but will 
save most of their fire for the election 
campaigns. Their target for defeat jn 
Indiana is Senator Homer E. Capehart, 
Republican, and, in Pennsylvania, they 
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PHILIP MURRAY AND WILLIAM GREEN 
Can enough “‘friendly’’ candidates be elected? 


Hill, who is opposed by Lawrence Mc- 
Neil, a candidate of the States’ Rights 
faction of the Democratic Party. Senator 
Hill, however, appears to be more cer- 
tain of victory in this contest, which will 
be settled on May 2. 

In Ohio and Oregon, the outcome of 
May primaries also are important to the 
union politicians. The unions are pledged 
to back the Democratic nominee for Sen- 
ator in Ohio in his campaign to defeat 
Senator Robert Taft, Republican, next 
autumn. The Democratic nominee will 
be selected on May 2. Although Senator 
Taft is the unions’ chief target this year, 
they were unable to agree on a candidate 
in the Democratic primary. 

Labor has a candidate in Oregon in 
Republican Senator Wayne Morse, but 
is not able to help him much in his pri- 
mary fight because most labor voters are 


will support Senator Francis J. Myers, 
Democrat, to the hilt. 

Co-operation among opposing labor 
groups is conceded to be necessary if 
labor is to make a real showing in @ 
political way this year. CIO President 
Philip Murray already is urging that a 
committee of CIO, AFL and independent- 
union members .be set up to co-ordinate 
political effort. He also proposes that the 
committee consider ways of merging the 
various groups into one big federation 
of about 16 million members. 

AFL’s reaction to the Murray proposal 
has been cool. Some AFL officials object 
to letting John L. Lewis participate in 
the committee plan. He was invited be- 
cause his United Mine Workers is not 
affiliated with either CIO or AFL. But 
AFL leaders are wary of Mr. Lewis, who 
“disaffiliated” with AFL after a row over 
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Jitical action. The AFL doesn’t like the 

idea of giving Mr. Lewis, with 600,000 
members, a vote in any committee on an 
equal basis with AFL’s William Green 
and his 8 million members. 

Mr. Green, therefore, advised Mr. Mur- 
ray that the proposal would be referred 
to the AFL Executive Council, meeting 
May 8. Mr. Green favored the merger of 
labor groups but refrained from support- 
ing political co-operation in advance of 
actual merger. AFL’s stand has been that 
CIO must return to the Federation be- 
fore such co-operation can take place. 

Out among the practical labor politi- 
cians, however, joint AFL and CIO polit- 
ical committees already are functioning. 
These committees, on city or State basis, 
have a common goal of trying to defeat 
members of Congress who supported the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Labor’s strategy, for both AFL and 
CIO, has been aimed at getting out a big 
labor vote in hope that it will swing the 
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~—Herblock in the Washington Post 
‘SPRINGTIME IN WASHINGTON’ 
Can 16 million workers unite? 


tide in an off-year election, when the 
total vote usually is small. Registration 
of labor voters was the first step. Officials 
report success in this effort to add more 
union members to the poll lists. 
Donations from union members for 
political action were another step. The 
AFL’s Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation reports collections of about $155,- 
000 from individual AFL members up 
to now. Every one of AFL’s 8 million 
members is being asked to chip in $2 to 
the political fund. CIO’s drive for in- 
dividual contributions is just starting. 
Members are being asked for $1 dona- 
tions. CIO claims 6 million members. 
Union treasuries are being used to 
supplement these individual donations, 
through outlays for such “educational” 
work as radio programs and literature. 
Labor lawyers contend that union funds 
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Where in the world... 





2... .have fishing grounds been converted 





into rich farming centers? 











3...were fish hooks of gold once in 4. .is the octopus a popular food? 
common use? 





s there a loved friend traveling abroad you'd 
like to visit? Or a business matter that can be settled more 
quickly by personal attention? Distance is no obstacle by 
telephone! For about 96% of the world’s telephones can 
be reached without leaving your home or office. Just say to 
the Long Distance operator: “I want to make an overseas 


call.” It’s as easy as that... and the cost is surprisingly low. 
Y p Y 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 














And 
THIS LAQTLe 
COMPANY 
STAYED (small) 
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When you locate a branch plant in Metropolitan Oakland 
(which includes all of Alameda County, California) you are follow- 
ing a proved sales-building pattern; i.e., you’re taking your product to 
the nation’s fastest-growing, and one of its richest, markets! 


At your door are the 2.7 million people of the San Francisco 
Bay Area. You can reach all the key population centers of California 
overnight by rail or truck and you have a 400-mile advantage in serv- 
ing the important Pacific Northwest areas. 


From no other one location can you better serve all the 11 
Western States — 19.7 million people whose per capita income is 
$110 greater and whose per capita retail purchases are $180 higher than 


national averages. 


Temperate climate the year ‘round and high labor produc- 
tivity cut production costs for Metropolitan Oakland plants. Raw 
materials are in abundant supply. Power, water and natural gas are 
cheap and plentiful. 


* FREE —Gcer ace rue Facts le 
ABOUT MARKETS, RAW MATERIALS, LABOR SUPPLY 


Write today for new Data Sheet “THE GROWING MARKETS 

OF THE WEsT’’— the factual story of an amazing market op- 
“oe portunity. Or let us prepare a Special Report giving the specifuc 
facts you require. No cost or obli- 
gation and your inquiry will be 
held in strictest confidence. 


METROPOLITAN 











FOR MONEY-SAVING 
PRODUCTION 
DISTRIBUTION + SALES 


DAKLAND AREA 








Suite 34 - 427 Thirteenth Street - Oakland 12, California 


ALAMEDA : ALBANY «+ BERKELEY + EMERYVILLE > HAYWARD « LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON « SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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can be used legally before a political 
campaign actually gets under way. The 
Taft-Hartley Act prohibits use of union 

funds for federal election campaigns, 


SMALL GAINS WON 
IN RECENT STRIKES 


Strikes this year are proving costly to 
many workers, are bringing 5 little or no im- 
mediate g gains. Big employers, backed by 
ample treasuries, ‘often are willing to let 
strikes coast along for many weeks to win 
their points. 

The Chrysler strike provided the latest 
example of what has been happening, 
The company, from the start, showed jt. 
self in no hurry to settle, except on terms 
it considered satisfactory. By the end of 
last week, it had lost the production of 
350,000 cars and trucks. Its 89,000 em. 
ployes had lost an average of $770 each 
in wages. Parts plants were forced to lay 
off 50,000 workers with an additional loss 
of wages. Total cost of the strike, in pro- 
duction and wages, had run to hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

In return for his lost wages, the Chrys- 
ler striker had the prospect of a pension, 
but a worker who was 25 years old could 
not expect to collect his pension for 40 
years. He would have to wait until he 
was 65 before he could retire, and must 
have worked at. least 25 years for Chrys- 
ler to get a full pension. 

The company’s loss is more difficult to 
estimate, since it is not known how many 
customers switched to other makes of 
cars when unable to buy a Chrysler prod- 
uct. On the other hand, many customers 
probably are waiting for cars, and the 
company may be able to step up produc- 





MACHINISTS’ AL HAYES 
. . overtime victory 
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tion for the balance of 1950 to catch up 
with these orders. 

Welfare costs to the taxpayers of De- 
troit also have been high during the 
strike. Relief given as a result of the 
walkout has totaled more than a million 
dollars. For Detroit, this made it the 
costliest strike in its history. The 1946 
General Motors strike lasted 113 days and 
affected more workers, but relatively few 
of them resided in Detroit. 

Other strikes also are earning small 
returns for the strikers in many cases. 

A textile walkout in Paterson, N. J., 
under way since April 1, has been ended 
in most plants, but there were no im- 
mediate wage gains for workers. Pay 
rates were not at issue in the walkout, 
which began. because textile mills de- 
clined to meet union demands for larger 
hospitalization-insurance benefits. The 
CIO Textile Workers Union, after an 11- 
day strike, won bigger insurance benefits 
and an additional holiday with pay. 

CIO Steelworkers also had no cash 
wage increase to show for last year’s big 
steel strike. Workers lost as much as six 
weeks’ wages, in some instances, to win 
pensions and health insurance. 

Coal miners offer another example of 
recent big strikes. Here the settlement 
included a pay raise of 70 cents a day, 
but it was estimated that miners would 
not regain lost wages for several years. 





NLRB RESTORES 
CUT IN WORK WEEK 


Employers now are on notice that the 
National Labor Relations Board believes 
it has power to compel companies to 
lengthen their work weeks and pay over- 
time wages under some circumstances. 

An unusual NLRB order, coming as a 
victory for the Machinists Union headed 
by Al Hayes, has just been issued against 
a plant of Westinghouse Pacific Coast 
Brake Co. in Emeryville, Calif. NLRB 
finds that the company, in September, 
1948, ordered a reduction in work week 
from 45 hours to 40 hours, with loss of 
overtime pay, immediately after the Ma- 
chinists had won a bargaining election 
in the shop. The Board holds that this 
move was part of a campaign aimed at 
discouraging membership in the union 
and that this violated the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 


NLRB orders the company to resume * 


the 45-hour schedule unless it can show 
that at some specific date after the Sep- 
tember, 1948, reduction the company 
had legitimate business reasons for the 
cutback. The company then would be 
required to pay workers for overtime lost 
in the period from the original cutback 
date to the time when there were eco- 
nomic reasons for reducing hours. 
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the proof 
is in the pudding 


(8,448 of them)... 


HOUSEHOLD 
HITS HOME! 


with the Profit Combination” 


8,448 puddings! When HOUSE- 
HOLD asked for reader recipes, that’s 
how many came in—along with thou- 
sands more for cakes, candy, and cas- 
serole dishes. 

Just typical of the way a/l HOUSE- 
HOLD departments hit home—food, 
building, home equipment, decorat- 
ing—last year’s letters from home 
totalled 567,000! 

Does this kind of response hit home 
with advertisers? Must be—HOUSE- 
HOLD has 91 new ones! And with 
home magazines in general showing 
adropinadvertising revenue, HOUSE- 





HOLD’S first quarter shows an 11.2% 
gain over 1949! 

Yes, the “profit combination” is 
paying off. The combination of home 
families, home editorial . . . concen- 
trated inthe free-spending hometowns 
under 25,000. 

And HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME 
for the lowest cost per page per 1,000 
—four colors, $3.20; black and white, 
$2.40. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 
Topeka, Kansas 


Ze HOUSEHOLD coped? combuicatton 


HOME FAMILIES plu HOME EDITORIAL 
CONCENTRATED IN THE HOME TOWNS OF AMERICA! 
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Most Modern train 
ia America! 


Modern OBSERVATION 
PARLOR CAR 
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Completely New Streamliner 


WABASH 


Cli Cli 


BETWEEN 


/ CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


MAIL COUPON for DETAILS 


TOM M. HAYES, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
WABASH RAILROAD, 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please send free literature checked : — Folder, describ- 
ing Wabash Blue Bird ; — Wabash Timetable. 


Name 





Street 











We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT EASIER HOME FINANCING 


Many individuals who plan to build 
or buy houses and who need to borrow to 
finance them have an interest in changes 
just voted in the National Housing Act. 

In many cases, it will be easier to fi- 
nance the purchase or building of a home. 
For some, there will be a loosening of 
credit terms on a house costing $15,000 
and up. The changes affect the guarantee 
of home loans for veterans under the GI 
Bill of Rights and FHA insurance of loans 
for veterans and nonveterans. 


Do veterans and nonveterans share 

alike under new home-loan rules? 
No. Veterans, more than nonveterans, get 
the biggest breaks in changes made in the 
basis for credit guarantees. A veteran 
often will find it easier to finance a house 
costing from $15,C00 to $25,000, as well 
as a lower-cost home. But a nonveteran, 
relying only upon FHA-insured financing, 
will be no better off than before in bor- 
rowing to build or buy an expensive 
home. He will benefit from a smaller 
down payment only when getting a low- 
er-cost dwelling. 


Just how do veterans benefit in fi- 
nancing a higher-priced home? 
The Government is increasing the 
amount of a veteran’s housing loan that 
it will guarantee under the GI Bill. The 
Veteran’s Administration is now to back 
as much as 60 per cent of a veteran’s 
loan, up to a top guarantee of $7,500. In 
the past, these figures have been 50 per 
cent and a maximum guarantee of 
$4,000. Thus a veteran’s down payment 
on a higher-priced home can be reduced. 


How would that work in practice? 

Suppose, for example, that under the 
old rules a veteran built a house costing 
$15,000. Although no minimum down 
payments are established by law for GI 
loans, he was required to put up a cash 
payment of, say, $4,000; the Government 
stood behind $4,000 of the credit, with 
the bank or some other lending institu- 
tion bearing a risk of $7,000. Now, the 
Government will guarantee $7,500 of 
the loan. The lender then could reduce 
the down payment, on a loan being made 
under the new rules, to $500 without in- 


creasing its risk above the $7,000 figure. ° 


What about a $25,000 home? 

Here, too, the lender could reduce the 
required down payment by $3,500 with- 
out adding to its risk. Suppose that under 
the old rules a veteran had been required 
to post $10,000 in cash. The lender 
might now agree under the new rules to 
require a down payment of only $6,500. 


What terms can a nonveteran get? 
A nonveteran can get a lower down pay 
ment in financing a lower-priced hoy 
under an FHA-insured loan. For examp 
provisions are made for FHA-backe 
financing of a $9,000 four-bedroum how 
with a down payment of $450, compared 
with a payment of $1,100 previously gg 
quired. On a $15,000 home, however, § 
borrower would have to put up $3,0 
in cash. On a $25,000 dwelling, the dowm 
payment would be $9,000. These fig 
are unchanged. 


How else are terms changed? 

A veteran now can be allowed 30 ye 
to pay off a home loan, instead of 3 
years as in the past. That would me; 
lower monthly payments. The intere 
rate remains at 4 per cent on GI loan 


What can a veteran do if he is refuse 
a home loan? 
The Government now offers to make d 
rect housing loans to some veterans w 
cannot get the needed cash from ba 
or other lenders. This program of dired 
loans will get under way sometime i 
July. Veterans will go or write to thei 
regional VA offices to get these loans. | 


How much will the Government lend 
and under what conditions? 
These direct loans can go up to $10,000 
But, before a veteran can get a dired 
loan, VA must be convinced that he can 
not obtain the loan through commercia 
sources, and that the veteran is a sati 
factory credit risk and should be able té 

meet the monthly payments. 


Will there be many direct loans? 
That remains to be seen. The Veterans 
Administration will have a fund of 158 
million dollars that it can draw on if 
making direct loans until June 30, 195i 
One possibility is that this new progranf 
will stimulate loans to vetérans by pri# 
vate lenders who wish to keep the Gov 
ernment out of this field. 


Can veterans still get combined VA 
FHA loans? 

Yes. Congress authorized these combined 

loans, which often mean lower down pay: 

ments for veterans, until next Decembe 

31, unless ended earlier by VA. 


Can a veteran refinance his old loa 
to take advantage of better terms? 
No provision was made by Congress fo 
such refinancing. Thus, veterans obtain- 
ing loans under the new rules will usually 
fare better than those who got home 
loans in the past under the GI bill. 
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AUTOMATIC 


MULTIPLICATION 
is the distinguishing 


Answer appears here 


: feature of a ; simultaneously 


MODERN 
CALCULATOR 


Amount to be multiplied ; 
is set here " é —_ 2 \ #£«j\Muliltipiier is 
entered here 


MULTIPLICATION ON A MARCHANT 
IS AUTOMATICALLY POSITIVE — 

the touch of a key enters the 

correct multiplier digit, and gives 
the answer SIMULTANEOUSLY... the 


PAYOFF in Figurework Production! (1) Q R [ N if aT 
e : 
The Marchant Man in your phone book WE Inti, o> 


is ready to prove by a demonstration 
naa R FIRST CALCULATOR 
on your own work that multiplication on a ‘eens * MS aa 
Marchant is easier and faster. If your need 
: . : MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY : 
is temporary, rent a Figuremaster. Phone the : Oakland 8, California U-4 
Marchant Man today or mail the coupon to : Please send me free information about 
' the new Figuremasters 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, Fully hunasandtt. Sessk-Ainienat 1 eee ’ 
Oakland 8, California. 
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Today’s News — Today! 


THE AMAZING SPEED and accuracy with which news comes 
to us are genuine tributes to the great newspapers, and the 
news services, to radio and television—and the people who 
staff them. 


It’s a story of communications. Radio flashes words—by 
voice or teletype—across continents and seas with lightning 
speed. Pictures move as fast. And today television and pho- 
tography are used in a method to transmit instantaneously 
and reproduce full pages of printed, written, or illustrated 


matter in the original form! 


Electronics is the basis of such speed. Special metals are 
required for the tube electrodes. Plastic insulations keep 


high frequency current in right circuits. Carbon’s unique 


electrical and mechanical value is used to control power. 


In supplying these materials, and many needed chemi- 
cals, UCC has a hand in getting the news swiftly to you. The 
people of Union Carbide also produce hundreds of other 
basic materials for the use of science and industry. 

FREE: /f you would like to know more about 
many of the things vou use every day, send for 
the illustrated booklet * Products and Processes.” 
It tells how science and industry use UCC’s 


Alloys. Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics. 
Write for free Booklet B, 


Unton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] NEW YORK 17, N. ¥, 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals’ + 
BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics « 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes + 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys + 
NATIONAL Carbons 
LINDE Oxygen 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
¢ PrREsT-O-LITE Acetylene + 


ACHESON Electrodes 
PYROFAX Gas 
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Trend of American Business 














24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business guideposts point to an uptrend in nearly all lines of activity. 
Industrial production is at the highest level in a year, and still rising. 
Home building is far above last year, with the peak season still ahead. 
Corporate profits are at the highest level since the 1948 fourth quarter. 
4 Personal income, swollen by veterans’ insurance refunds, is at a record 
high level. Consumer spending also is at an all-time high mark. 
4 Total output of goods and services, measured in money, is not yet back to 
Mthe level of a year ago, but has been rising steadily since July of last year. 
; All these signs, by which analysts appraise business conditions, are a 
Source of satisfaction to Government officials, a basis of optimism for most 
“businessmen. They point to a good business year in general for 1950. 




















Two soft spots are disclosed by the President's Economic Advisers. 

Farm income is running about 10 per cent behind a year ago. Investment in 
plant and equipment by business is down 8 per cent, somewhat less than expected. 
; Farm income is not likely to fall any further, if at all, because of price 
Ssupports. There is also a chance that business investment may be better than 
‘expected in the second half of the year, with other factors pointing up. 

Real worry is not over the immediate future, but over the long trend. U.S. 
(business isn't expanding fast enough to keep pace with growth in the labor force. 
‘Unemployment threatens to 5ecome a problem, even though many jobs are expected 
'to open in the months ahead in agriculture and the building industry. 











It's also true that not all businesses are sharing in the upturn. 
Super-good business is being enjoyed by most firms making steel, autos, 
® paper, chemicals, home appliances, television, lumber, most metal products. 
Fe A downturn, however, has hit rayon, textiles, shoes and leather goods, 
"petroleum and coal. People are spending more money for so-called hard goods. 
Trade shows a Spotty picture. Auto and appliance dealers are doing well. 
| Department stores, selling mostly soft lines, are holding barely even with last 
» year. Apparel sales are lagging for iines catering to both men and women. 
Entertainment is off. Movie attendance is down. Night clubs are hit. 




















Point to note is this: Business trend, in general, is upward this year, 
whereas last year it was downward. Also: Steel and electric-power production 
are very high. They are regarded as vital business barometers. There just are 
not any signs that point to a serious business setback in the current year. 





Coal regulation may be on its way back. Prewar Guffey Coal Act revival, in 
somewhat new form, is proposed by Senator Kilgore of West Virginia. 

Basic coal problem is overcapacity. Senator Kilgore notes that "the coal 
market already is breaking." He fears a “riotous competitive price situation." 

Price regulation thus is proposed in the Kilgore bill. He wants to fix 
“minimum prices at the mine in 23 producing districts of the U.S. 

Distribution controls over coal also are implied. The bill provides for a 
national distributors' board to assist in regulating coal distribution. 

Production controls are not specifically contained in the bill, but the 
Bituminous Coal Commission, set up in the measure, is to study this problem. 

Plan of the Kilgore bill is to place coal pricing under a commission of 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


five men, assisted by producer boards in each coal district. Penalties are 

proposed for price violators. The bill covers producers and distributors. 
It's doubtful whether Congress will have time to act on coal during this 

session, but it's likely in 1952. Miners Union and operators seem favorable. 


Oil, strong competitor to coal as fuel, also gets coal-industry attention, 

Oil imports at current rates are opposed by the National Coal Association, 
Fuel-oil imports are said to be displacing 25 million tons of coal each year. 

Coal operators want imports stopped. For the long term, they favor quotas 
on oil imports. Now, they want a tariff rise from 10 cents to $1.05 a barrel. 

This support dovetails with a segment of the oil industry, which wants pro- 
tection from overseas oil competition, too. Coal and oil are both in oversupply 
at the moment. But it's doubtful if the Administration will support any tariff 
upping. That would interfere with State Department's trade program. 








Oil industry, as assessed by Labor Department officials, can look forward 
to long-term expansion. That goes for both production and oil refining. 

Demand trend for petroleum products is found to be sharply upward. Oil use 
in 1949 was six times the 1919 total, 74 per cent above the 1939 level. 

Continued rise in oil demand is seen in the next 5 to 10 years. Reasons 
are these: more autos in use, more civil and military aviation, more Diesels, 
more petroleum byproducts, continued growth in U.S. population and industry. 

Result is that the Labor Department calculates that there will be added en- 
ployment opportunities in the oil industry in the period ahead. Production and 
refining now employ an estimated 400,000 workers. Industry will need more. 











Congress has a number of proposals affecting business. If they do not be- 
come law this year, they will make political talking points for campaigns. 

Antitrust policy is wrapped up in a Single bill offered in the Senate. The 
bill contains all the following suggestions, already offered separately: 

Antimerger authority to Federal Trade Commission. This would authorize FTC 
to prevent purchase of a competitor's assets as well as stock purchases. 

Antitrust penalties would be boosted from $5,000 to $50,000 as a ceiling. 

Damage suits by Government would be allowed in some antitrust actions. This 
would make some firms liable for damages as well as for antitrust fines. 

All these proposals are aimed at putting curbs on big business concerns. 














Small-business aids are proposed in another legislative package. 

A loan fund of 750 million dollars to insure 10-year bank loans to small 
concerns is one proposal. Ceiling per loan is suggested at $100,000. 

Capital fund of 500 million to insure 15-year loans is a second program. 
These loans would be exclusively for improvements in plant, capital equipment. 

Small-Business Co-ordinator as a member of the White House staff also is 
proposed. Then there is a proposal for a small-business division in RFC. 

Small-business aids are not likely to be adopted by this Congress. But 
proposals deserve watching. They fit neatly into official warnings that U.S. 
business must expand. Small-business aids and expansion could go together. 














Basing-point bill remains stalled in the Senate. This is the measure to 
permit uniform delivered pricing, freight absorption by shippers, price cutting 
to meet competition. House has approved. Opponents in the Senate have stopped 
the bill from coming to the floor. They are said to be gaining strength. 








Treasury financing seems to be setting the stage for a new bond issue. 

Long-term bonds, bonds not due for 10 years or more, now form a small pro- 
portion of the marketable debt. There are no more 20-year marketable bonds. 

Intermediate debt, one to five years, now is almost a third of the total. 
Situation appears to favor switching some short-term debt into long-term issues. 
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® Finance Week 


CANADA’‘S BUDGET BALANCES: 
A FIFTH GOES FOR WELFARE 


Reported from OTTAWA and WASHINGTON 





Canada, with taxes about the 
same as in U. S., is balancing her 
budget. U. S. has a deficit. nearly 
three times as big as Canada’s 
whole budget. 

Defense costs $28 per capita 
in Canada, $86 in U.S. Social 
programs take a fifth of the 
Canadian budget, only a thir- 
teenth of the U.S. budget. 

Canada, like U.S., plans excise 
cuts, little relief in other fields. 


At a time when the U.S. Govern- 
ment is going deeper and deeper in- 
to the red, Canada is starting a new 
year with a budget that is to bring 
her out at the end with a surplus. 

Under this budget Canada is increas- 
ing expenditures for social welfare, al- 
ready much higher than those in the 
U.S. on a per capita basis. Spending for 
national defense also is being boosted, 
although still small compared with that 
of the U.S. At the same time, expenses 
are being shaved here and there, and 
scattered cuts in taxes are being made. 

What it adds up to is that Canada, 
with a population of 13,738,000—about 
9 per cent of the U.S. population—this 
year will spend the equivalent of around 
$2,219,000,000 in U.S. money, slightly 
less than last year. Losses on Govern- 
ment-owned air and railway lines may 
raise this figure, somewhat. But Revenue 
Minister James J. McCann expects to 
take in the equivalent of about $2,239,- 
000,000 U.S. Thus, while the U.S. is 
heading toward a deficit of nearly 6 
billion dollars, Canada expects to end 
up a little in the black. 

Money for defense, to carry out 
commitments under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, gets a good-sized slice of the 
new budget. With Canada a probable 
route of attack in case Russia fights the 
West, the Dominion is spending more 
than last year for her armed forces. 

Biggest share of the increase goes for 
new equipment. This equipment is to 
include at least 110 jet aircraft, three 
naval escort vessels, four mine sweepers, 
an icebreaker and a variety of radar and 
other electronic devices. 

All told, Canada plans to spend on de- 
fense this year nearly 387 million dol- 





lars, an increase of about 38 million do. 
lars. Some Canadians think their defens 
budget is too big. Still, Canada’s expengj. 
tures for defense will run only a lit 
over $28 per capita, as against around 
$86 in the U.S., and will take only aboy 
3.3 per cent of national income, con. 
pared with around 6.1 per cent in the U,§ 

Health and welfare funds, 3. 
though attracting less attention than de. 
fense, are getting the biggest increase jy 
the new budget. Cost of this program j 
to run close to 415 million dollars thi 





—The National Film Board 
JAMES J. McCANN 
He uses black ink 


year. That is about one fifth of the whok 
budget. U.S. devotes one thirteenth o 
the budget to welfare programs. 

As in the U.S., health and welfare 
projects are politically popular in Cap 
ada. But growth in population is respon 
sible for the bigger expenses this yeat 
since no new projects have been addel 
since 1948. The population, alread) 
rising fast through natural increase an 
immigration, took a big jump last yeu 


when Newfoundland joined the Domit 


ion. Now more people are included in tht 
health and welfare program. 


Payments to parents, under whl 
are called family allowances, account fo 
nearly two thirds of this year’s expenses 
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for health and welfare. Under this plan, 
established in 1944, the Government 
makes a monthly payment ranging up to 
97.28 for help in supporting each child. 
There is no comparable plan in the U.S. 

The increasing percentage of old peo- 

ple is a matter of growing concern in 
hoth Canada and the U.S., and it is 
making itself felt in Canada’s expenses. 
This vear the Government is giving the 
various provinces more than 94 million 
dollars to help pay pensions to persons 
over 70 vears of age and to the blind. 
That is about 40 per cent above last 
year’s figure. 
‘While the amounts spent in helping 
the young and the old are increasing, 
grants to the provinces for hospitals and 
public health are about 24 per cent less 
than last vear. Costs of other health and 
welfare activities continue at about the 
old rate. 

Biggest economies are being made 
by the Ministry of Finance. This Minis- 
ty, responsible for service on debts 
amounting to 13.7 billion dollars, gets 
the largest chunk of the budget. Re- 
financing at lower rates of interest, along 
with other savings, is making possible a 
10 per cent cut. Thus, the finance budget 
for this vear amounts to a little more 
than 517 million dollars. That includes 
about 354 million dollars in interest on 
the public debt, as against 5 billion dol- 
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lars paid for similar purposes by the U.S. 
Aid to veterans in Canada, as in 
U.S., is beginning to taper off in cost. 
These programs now are taking about 10 
per cent of the Canadian budget, as 
against 16 per cent of U.S. budget. 

Farm programs in Canada cost the 
equivalent of $54,396,000 in U.S. 
money. Similar programs in the United 
States are budgeted for the current fiscal 
year at $2,671,000,000. 

Foreign aid, which took large amounts 
of the budget in early postwar years, has 
been virtually stopped by the Canadian 
Government. In U.S., aid abroad still is 
costing nearly 6 billion dollars a year. 

Tax cuts in connection with the new 
Canadian budget are small, but these 
cuts follow a series of other reductions 
since the war. Tax relief in Canada in 
postwar vears has been more generous 
than in U.S., although the tax burden 
in the two countries now is about the 
same. 

Excise taxes in both countries are 
about to be trimmed. The Canadian 
budget, for example, calls for elimina- 
tion of the 5 per cent excise on toilet 
soaps. Also, it proposes removing the 
standard 8 per cent sales tax on a num- 
ber of dairy products and from goods 
bought by charitable institutions. This is 
a manufacturers’ sales tax that applies to 
everything except specifically exempted 
items such as food products, farm equip- 
ment and a few other necessities. U.S. 
has no federal sales tax, but its excises 
on a number of items are at higher rates 
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How to have 


IF LIMITED an Adequate 
WORKING and Continuing 


Source of 


CAPITAL IS Operating 
HOLDING Cash 
YOU BACK 
you should 





get this book now. 
It tells how many companies 
obtained $10,000, $100,000, 
$1,000,000 and more... 
solved their working 
capital problem quickly 
and without sharing 


ownership, profits 





Need Cash to Buy Equipment? OF Management. 


You can get the modern equipment you 
need NOW by using our Machinery & 


are be : a : j Phone, wire or write the nearest 
Equipment Financing Plan. You make 


only a nominal down payment. We pay Commercial Credit Corporation 
the balance and you repay us in monthly - - 

: sh ie Aiba ny office below and a copy will be 
instalments. For injorn GION 24 « OF qu ICR . 

action, contact the nearest office, below. sent promptly. No obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 " New York 17 #® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 *® San Francisco 6 # Portland 5, Ore...and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


00,000,000 


Capital and Surplus Over $1 
BALTIMORE y 

















PENSIONS 
an impartial approach 


Our brochure “Planning a Successful Retirement 
Program for Your Company’’ explains how we can 
assist you in designing or revising a pension program. 
We operate as actuarial consultants on a fee basis 
and our service is built upon years of experience 
working with all types of plans, self-administered, 
insured, profit sharing, and combinations of these. 


Write for a copy on your business letterhead. 


MArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS*CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





Chicago NewYork San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 


Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 
































Take your Ease 
at The Biltmore 


Whether you come to The BILTMORE for 
its cheerful accommodations... its gracious 
service...or its fine cuisine... you will feel 
completely and comfortably at ease. In every 
respect this famous hotel yields a deep 
sense of well-being while offering “next- 
door” convenience to everything in New 
York that is important. 


oon 


And remember 


New York’s Brightest Meeting Place Illustrated 
, ; ld 
“Underneath the Clock at The Biltmore” —_ 
\ request 
Wa > “git & 





THE 


Biltmore 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 
New York 17 
Direct elevator to Grand Central Terminal 


Frank W. Regan 
President 


er er 


John G. Horsman 
Manager 
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Finance Week 
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than in Canada. Congress is almost sure 
to reduce some U.S. excises this yea; 

Income taxes, generally speaking, are 
to remain at about current levels in both 
countries, although Canada is providing 
some relief through changes in tax rules 
on related corporations. 

Individuals, under last year’s tax-relief 
program, get the benefit of higher per. 
sonal exemptions in Canada than in U,¢ 
For a single Canadian, the exemption 
now is $910. For a married couple, it js 
$1,820. In U.S., the exemption is a flat 
$600 per person. The exemption for chil. 
dren in Canada is smaller than in the 
United States. 

As taxes work out, single persons and 
lower-income married couples pay higher 
taxes in U.S. than in Canada. At higher 
income levels, however, married couples 
in U.S. are permitted to split the fami) 
income for tax purposes, so that they 





* ee 
—The National Film Board 


FOR CANADA’S FAMILIES 
...@ liberal welfare program 


come out better than Canadian couples 
with the same incomes. Some examples 
at various levels will show the compar 
son. In each case given below, it is as- 
sumed that the Canadian’s income is 
from salaries or wages, not investments 

At $5,000 net income. a. salaried 
bachelor in Canada pays the equivalent 
of $737 in U.S. money. A U.S. bachelor 
with the same income pays $811. 

A married man with $5,000 net pays 
$550 in Canada, and $631 in U.S. 

At $10,000, a single person in Canada 
pays a tax of $2,056. In U.S., a single 
person’s tax on this income is $2,124 

For a married man, the benefit of it 
come splitting in the United States be 
comes important at this income level. A 
$10,000 married man in U.S. has a ta 
of $1,621. A Canadian pays $1,783. 
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nOst sure At $25,000, a single Canadian’s tax | 

his year js $8,563, compared with $8,600 in U.S. 

king, are For a married couple with $25,000 of 

in bot} income, the Canadian tax is $8,108. Be- 
cause of income splitting, a U.S. couple 


TOViding 
i eee’ 
fax rules with the same income pays only $5,877. 
If a Canadian draws dividends, he gets 


ax-relief a 10 per cent tax credit on that part of p T e S e al T S 


her per. his income. However, on any investment 





in U.§, income above $2,184, he must pay an 
€mption extra 4 per cent tax. There are no such 
ple, it is provisions in U.S. tax law. 
is a flat Corporations pay lower taxes in Can- 
for chil. ada than in the United States. The dif- 
| in the ference in rates is sizable for small com- 
panies. In Canada, a corporation pays 
Ons and only 10 per cent on the first $9,100 of 
v higher net profit. On the remainder of its earn- 
t higher ings, the tax is 33 per cent. In U.S., by 
couples contrast, a corporation pavs 21 per cent 
> famih if its total net profit is $5,000 or less. 
at they From there, the rate rises gradually to 





for ‘‘chain drive” record production 


fits any electric typewriter! 4 


@ Adapts any machine for control-punched 
forms. 








eres . —<— : cae —— ®@ Pins on platen feed forms in perfect alignment. 
. =-Wide World eke ‘ig rae . 
@ “Chain drive” prevents slipping and creeping. 
FOR CANADA‘S DEFENSE aera ae ate i a 
7 @ Precise registration—exact ratchet spacing. 
. +» 28 dollars per capita @ No snagging—pins withdraw as platen turns. 
uples Fag : ? 
al 38 per cent for all companies earning all the economies of control-punched forms! 
= $50,000 or more. eee ice loaa bites 
npari- oral I . , , chec 
iE All told, federal, provincial and local Ee Se a ee ee 
iS as- : : é position. 
taxes in Canada take a little more than : . 
ne is IR : , : @ Platen feeds up to 500 sets of forms without 
oil 24.6 per cent of the country’s national reloading 
nents F re a : . ‘ 
love owen ig = S. percentage is almost @ 5, 6, 7 or more copies—perfectly aligned. 
valent — “st _ ; ; @ Low in cost—installed in minutes. 
helo Canada’s revenue, since it leans 
heavily on income taxes, varies with the ee a eee ne ee 
ol ups and downs of business and employ- demonstration of the Uarco Pin Feed Platen. 
ment, just as in U.S. Officials in the 
U.S. are worrying now for fear the drop 
inada ae : 
inl in corporate profits in 1949 will cut reve- T . 
} \9 " ° , . 7 ° 
1a nue for this fiscal year and next below UARCO ’) Uarco supplies all types 
124 their earlier estimates. In Canada, on A . t] of contenpaannan 
f ix ¢ : ALLO. ae ea INCORPORATED forms, in both the strip 
iE the other hand, the Government is bet- Business Forms | and fanfold styles. 
*; ting that revenue will hold up to esti- sweowroaareo / 
Cl. 2 mates. If so, the Canadian budget prom- 
a tat ises to stay in the black, with a little to | Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, California 
spare. Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Less capital is needed for your plant in San Antonio. The equable climate 
cuts building costs aplenty. Your maintenance problems and costs are less, too. 

Your market is increasing. Not only has the population shown a steady 
growth at more than average national rate for several decades — including the 
war period — but individual income is jumping. 

San Antonio now enjoys extensive foreign trade. As Foreign Trade Zone 
No. 6 is activated here this summer, international commerce will leap upward. 


There is plenty of natural gas .. 


. pure water... 


transportation ... low 


electrical rates. Tax structures are favorable. No state income or sales tax. Local 
and state governments believe in the American way of doing things. 

Here’s your chance to establish a plant that will go places. Write today about 
your profit opportunities in San Antonio. Your inquiry will be held in strict 
confidence. Special surveys will be made to give you the facts you need. You'll 
find San Antonio has the welcome mat out for you. 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


760 Insurance Bidg. - 


San Antonio 5, Texas as vA 
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COMPLIMENTS 














Try for yourself, see why 


TRYREX—the you should choose water- 


Pencil with 

the special proof Omega colored pen- 
shape that 2 

ata wea cils. Check for stronger lead, 
hand—will brilliant color, the thin lead 
not roll. 


that holds a needle point, 
lightness of pressure re- 
quired for clean, sharp 

figures, colored ends for 
instant selection. 


A request on your business let- 
terhead will bring you a sample. 


OMEGA 


COLORED PENCILS 


MAKERS OF ROYAL SCOT 
AND FUTURA 


Dept. U, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 
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RICHARD BEST PENCIL CO. | 


Surely you do not want to miss 
even one copy of this up-to-the- 
minute-news magazine. Help us to 
keep you well-informed about the 
fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change 
of address at least two weeks 
prior to the time. the change is to 
become effective. And _ please 
send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this use- 
ful news magazine should be sent. 
Help us to serve you promptly. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 





THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM. INC. 





The Board of Directors has declared this dav 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 62, 1834¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1950, to holders of rec- 
ord at close of business April 20, 1950. 
Dare Parker 


April 6, 1950 Secretary 














News-Lines j 





YOU CAN find out from Army pur. 

chasing offices about new forms that 
will be used for contracts to buy supplies 
by formal advertising. The Department 
of Defense makes several changes in its 
joint procurement regulations. The 
amendments, however, will apply only to 
supply contracts within the Department 
of the Army. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, some- 
times be required to lengthen the 
work week in your plant unless you can 
prove that economic conditions might 
have justified a cutback that vou made 
in working time. The National Labor 
Relations Board finds that a firm re. 
duced its work week to 40 hours, with 
loss of employes’ overtime wages, to dis- 
courage membership in a union. The 
company is told to return to a 45-hour 
week unless it can show that economic 
conditions at some later time would have 
warranted the cutback in hours. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in some cases, be re- 

quired to pay an income tax ona 
prize that you win in a nation-wide essay 
contest. The U.S. Tax Court rules that 
an individual who used his skill and 
knowledge to write the prize-winning 
essay on a plan for postwar employment 
received taxable income. The winner 
loses his argument that the prize was 
actually a gift. 


¥ * * 


YOU CAN now ship about 25 addi- 

tional items to any country without 
getting an export license from the Office 
of International Trade. The articles on 
which OIT drops export controls in- 
clude some machinery parts, storage bat- 
teries, chemical and industrial pottery, 
automobile service appliances, motor- 
cycles and some internal-combustion en- 
gines. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the Government 
to continue to support the price of 
eggs at present levels at least until the 
end of June. The Department of Agri- 
culture announces that the purchase of 
dried eggs will continue through May 
and June at levels designed to bring 
producers at least 25 cents a dozen. 


YOU CAN refuse to reinstate a vet- 

eran who left your employment to 
enter the armed services, if he asks for a 
leave of absence on the ground that he is 
not ready to return to work, and does not 
apply for reinstatement within the re 
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what you as a businessman CAN 
ond CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


quired 90 days after discharge. A fed- 
eal district court decides that under 
these circumstances a veteran loses his 
right to re-employment under the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 

oe Ss 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, fail 

to disavow the antiunion campaign 
f a minor supervisor without running 
the risk of being held responsible for his 
gatements. NLRB holds in one case that, 
where an employer took no steps to dis- 
ysociate himself from such an antiunion 
drive, the employes reasonably consid- 
ered the supervisor a spokesman for the 
employer. The Board says an election re- 
silting in a tie vote was invalid and calls 
for another election. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in bargaining with 

the representative union in  vour 
plant, insist on reserving to yourself the 
exclusive right to determine certain terms 
and conditions of employment. NLRB 
decides that one company had refused 
to bargain when it insisted, as a condi- 
tion to signing a contract, that the con- 
tract give the company exclusive rights 
to determine working rules, work sched- 
ules, establishment of extra shifts. lavoff 
policy, lunch periods, leaves of absence 
and distribution of overtime. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as administrator of 
an estate, expect to be allowed an 
estate tax deduction for a charitable 
bequest that is so uncertain that it can- 
not be stated in definite terms of money. 
A federal district court disallows such a 
deduction in a case where the trustee 
was given discretion to make annual 
charitable distributions not to exceed a 
specified amount. The trust also was 
authorized to include among beneficiaries 
certain former employes of the decedent. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export several types 
of machinery and electronics prod- 
ucts to any foreign destination, except 
Canada, without getting an export li- 
cense from the Office of International 
Trade of the Commerce Department. 
These items are among additions to the 
list of goods under tight export control. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
ceurts and Government bureaus. In making 
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| their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
ic material 
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in all weather 
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Your freight moves by the 
clock—not by the weather— 
when you ship via Santa Fe. 

Modern all-weather dispatching 
methods speed freight through 
terminals and a powerful fleet of 
diesel locomotives keep traffic roll- 
ing along the line to give depend- 
able on-time arrival at destination. 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe—all the way 


Santa Fe freight service 









Even Santa Fe’s main freight 
routes are favored by nature for 
all-weather operations as these 
routes are without extreme changes 
in temperature or climate. 


It pays to ship Santa Fe—the de- 
pendable all-weather-way. For 
information call your nearest Santa 
Fe freight representative. 








Plus and Minus 
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Business activity is holding its recent 
sharp gains as the spring upturn in 
home building shatters all previous 
records. 

The steel industry scheduled its op- 
erations at 97.8 per cent of capacity 
in the week ended April 15 for the 
largest tonnage since the peak of 
March, 1949. Manufacturers are 
buying steel to rebuild depleted in- 
ventories and to fill heavy demand 
for autos, household appliances and 
other durable goods. 

Nonferrous metals are in equally 
strong demand. Copper shipments 
to domestic consumers jumped to 
123,030 tons in March, up 10,257 
to the highest in three years. Zinc 
shipments rose to 74,700 tons, also 
the highest in three years. 

Auto output held at the high rate of 
133,501 in the week ended April 8, 
despite the continuing strike at 
Chrysler Corp. 

Household-appliance production is 
soaring, aided by the building 
boom, low inventories of distributors 
and the spurt in consumer spend- 
ing for durable goods. Manufactur- 
ers shipped 70 per cent more wash- 
ing machines in February than a 
year ago, 36 per cent more electric 
ranges, 34 per cent more electric 
refrigerators. 

Installment credit is spurring sales. 
Such credit on February sales was 
50 per cent above a year ago—77 
per cent on autos, 25 on other 
goods. 

Department-store sales, however, 
failed to gain over a year ago in the 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 





Contract Awards and. 
‘Expenditures for Construction 











(Seasonally Adjusted) 
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week ended April 8, the final week 
before Easter this year. Soft-goods 
sales are still lagging. 

New homes started in March, includ- 
ing apartment units, rose to 110,- 
000, the highest in history. Permits 
issued indicated that starts would 
be high again in April. 

The housing boom so far this year 
has run at a rate well above the 
1-million-unit average of 1948 and 
1949. Units started in the first quar- 
ter of 1950 were 50 per cent above 
the same period of 1948, nearly 60 
per cent above 1949. 

New Government aids to home 
building, intended to make homes 








ACTIVITY 


still easier to buy, have just been 
approved by Congress. Buyers of 
medium and low-priced homes now 
will find it easier than ever to ar- 
range home purchases with little or 
no down payment, repaying loans 
over 30 years. GI loans at 4 per cent 
with no down payment will be stil] 
easier to get. 

The money supply for home puwr- 
chases is abundant. Savings are 
continuing to pile up in_ banks, 
building and loan associations and 
insurance companies at a time when 
the new supply of corporate and 
Government bonds for investment 
is limited. Lenders can now sell 
mortgages to the Government to 
obtain money for new loans. Vet- 
erans unable to borrow elsewhere 
will soon be able to borrow directly 
from the Government. 

Contract awards for new construc- 
tion, shown in the top chart, have 
been rising faster than actual ex- 
penditures. March awards were the 
highest in history. If awards re- 
main at their present rate, total 
construction expenditures, at a rate 
of 21.8 billion dollars per year in 
March, are likely to climb higher. 

Unemployment, as a result of busi- 
ness gains, is declining steadily. 
On April 1, unemployment benefits 
were nearly a fourth below January. 

Building activity at this time is the 
strongest force for expansion in the 
economy. Financed more and more 
at Government risk, it is likely to 
help lift and sustain business for 
months to come. 
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to get ten to thousands of 


black-on- 
white 





faster 
easier 
lower-cost way 





Important new A. B. Dick mimeograph features 


Here are just three of the many reasons why this 
new all-purpose office duplicator produces more cop- 
ies and more kinds of copies faster and easier than 
ever before. 


1. Exclusive Roto-Grip Feed. Mimeograph on hard- 
surface, smooth-finish paper and card stocks in black 
or colors at speeds up to 180 copies per minute. 
Post cards, tags, envelopes, punched, slotted and 
linen-edge papers and others are all easily handled. 


2. Three-Way Control. Move copy from side to side— 
raise or lower copy more than ever before, and cor- 
rect “up-hill—down-hill’’ slants—all without chang- 
ing the feed table set-up or touching the stencil. New 
precision adjustments insure hair-line registration. 


3. Quick-Loading Feed Table. 500 sheet capacity. 
Load and re-load with finger-tip snap of a single 
lever. Adjust instantly and accurately to any size 
paper and card stock from 3 x 5 to 9 x 16 inches. 


Other features are semi-automatic ink distribution 
and recovery system, copy counter with automatic 
shut-off, trouble-free, flat-type strippers and many 
more new developments. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED Duplicating. The mimeograph 
uses the stencil to produce clear, sharp copies of anything 
written, typed or drawn. This process successfully meets 
all requirements of duplicating ... speed, legibility, ease 
of operation, versatility and low over-all cost with no sac- 
rifice of one for another. A. B. Dick mimeographs are for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


The heavy-duty electric-drive models are for high- 
speed, sustained production—the electric table model 
and the sturdy hand-operated machines for less fre- 
quent use. In short, there is an A. B. Dick mimeograph 
to fit every office duplicating need. You can select the 
right model to fit your individual budget and copy 
requirements. 

New Accessories and Supplies. Six types of stencil 
sheets, the new quick-drying inks, new lettering 
guides, screen plates, styli and illuminated drawing 
boards, all combine to give you faster, easier pro- 
duction at lower-cost-per-copy. 


Modern mimeographing saves time and money. 
There is no easier, faster, lower-cost way to get 
ten to thousands of black-on-white copies of written, 
typed or drawn material. 


SA.B:DICK | 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UN-350 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


in my office. 


REO CER LEE CE POP OCCT Ee 


BE 6 oo adceck coc eeuekews tameuneoens : 


Please send literature 0 on the NEW A. B. Dick mimeographs 
on the new accessories 0 Please arrange a demonstration 




















TRANSPLANT...for better growth! 


Many a factory has burst into full industrial 
bloom . .. after being “transplanted” to the 
South. 

For the Southland served by the Southern 


Railway System has a “green thumb’s” touch 
for industries. They thrive on the South’s 
balanced “diet” of abundant resources and 


advantages...with good growing weather and 


Los. Pi 

On ~<60 

Shanes, 
oO AD 


ample growing room for “industrial crops” of 


all kinds. 

In this land of great and growing oppor- 
tunities, it isn’t surprising that transplanted 
industries dig in their roots and GROW! 

“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrmeeT SF. Rowers 


Ta, 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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>> U.S. tariff walls are to be cut down again next autumn..... 

But the over-all reduction won't be as great as in the tariff-cutting bees 
at Geneva in 1947 and Annecy (France) in 1949. 

Reason is that U.S. duties on many products already have been cut close to 
the legal limit. Average level now of the U.S. tariff on all dutiable items is 
14.5 per cent. Legally, it could go as low as 9.6 per cent. But it won't. 

List of U.S. imports on which tariff concessions may be considered next 
autumn includes 2,500 items. Great bulk of them are produced chiefly in Canada, 
Britain and Western Germany. These countries expect to benefit most from the 
negotiations. But Australia, Belgium, Brazil, France, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand also are included in the 17 nations to deal with the U.S. 

European countries are especially interested in making headway against U.S. 
tariffs on china, pottery, glass, textiles, leather goods, clocks, toys, cut- 
lery, wines, whisky, scientific instruments, steel products, chemicals. 

Canada is most interested in what happens to U.S. duties on paper, fish, 
dairy products, meats, metals. Lowering the U.S. duty on wool is the principal 
objective of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

Angry protests by Americans in various lines that could be affected com- 
petitively are to be expected. They can have their say in public hearings 
Starting May 24. Many of them are getting their licks in early. 

Loud squawks, eSpecially by textile, shoe and pottery makers, show that com- 
petition for the American customer's dollar already is very keen. They take a 
dim view of further tariff cuts. Already foreign goods are getting a toe hold. 

Many American companies claim they are being badly hurt by foreign competi- 
tion. But only 15 have applied to the U.S. Tariff Commission for relief in the 
form of higher tariff rates. No company has won its case so far. 

Rise in U.S. imports is to continue, if Washington has its way. 























>> Troubles in Southeast Asia are causing a sharp run-up in rubber prices. 
Price bounced up 15 per cent since April 1 and 50 per cent since October. 
Plenty of natural rubber is being produced. But not enough of it is getting 
to market right now. Standing in the way are labor, currency, political diffi- 
culties. Tight squeeze on the Singapore market is the result, especially as the 
Russians choose this time to buy all the rubber they can scare up. 
Unless the squeeze is broken fast, there will be even higher prices for 
tires, other rubber products and a greater use of synthetic rubber in U.S. 








>> Indonesia is the main key to the current rubber squeeze. Rubber exports 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


dip sharply as the new Indonesian Government wrestles with a batch of problems. 
Labor troubles especially are hampering rubber exports. There are frequent 
strikes on rubber plantations, on the railroads, among dock workers. 
New currency, revalued last month, apparently doesn't tempt holders of rub- 
ber. They seem to prefer rubber to guilders because of inflation prospects. 
Political rebellions against the Government keep things stirred up. 
Toll of these troubles on rubber exports is considerable. 











>> Scarcity of Indonesian rubber affects the chief market at Singapore..... 
Russians are buying heavily, are reported to have bought this year almost 
half as much rubber as during all of 1949. Russians have a habit of stepping 
into tight market situations like this. You've seen it in wool recently. 
American buying for stockpile purposes also has been heavier since last 
September. But American commercial buying lately has been very cautious. 
Malayan production is pretty high, but keeping it high isn't easy. Planta- 
tions run by Europeans continue to be the chief prey of Communist-led bandits. 
High prices, however, make Malayan producers happy. Profit margins ever 
Since the currency devaluations last September have been satisfactory. Now they 
are the widest in years. High prices also mean high dollar earnings for Malaya 
and a big contribution to the dollar kitty of the sterling area. 











>> At least two things can happen to bring rubber prices lower: 

The Indonesian bottleneck may be broken. The Indonesian Government 
recognizes this as one of its first jobs. 

American rubber manufacturers can use more synthetic rubber, less natural. 
Synthetic sells for 18% cents a pound; natural for almost 24 cents. This price 
spread makes synthetic more attractive, despite some disadvantages. 


Consumption of synthetic rubber in February was at a yearly rate of 380,000 
tons. U.S. Government still owns facilities to make more than twice that much. 


Threat of using more synthetic should dampen natural-rubber prices. 











>> Premium rate for dollars on the French black market is disappearing..... 
Black-market rate for dollars is now around 350 francs. That's also the 
legal rate. A year ago you could get 500 francs for a dollar from sidewalk 
operators. And before that you could get even more. 
Tourist dollars will now flow through official channels into the Bank of 
France instead of into private hoards. That's important to the French Govern- 
ment. American tourists spent 50 million dollars in France last year. Tourist 








trade is France's biggest dollar earner. 

Franc has been getting stronger ever since the September devaluation. 

French export volume since iS up about 20 per cent. Selling efforts in 
neighboring countries have been successful. U.S. is buying more, too. 

Over all, France still buys more than she sells. But the gap is narrowing. 
In fact, it's narrower now than it was in 1938, for example. 

Internally, France's production is almost a third larger than in 1938. 
More steel, coal, automobiles and electric power are being turned out than before 
the war. Price-wage problem still is sticky, though. Strikes are frequent. 

But _ general picture in France seems mildly encouraging. French capital, 
traditionally flighty, is moving back. That and the declining price for gold 
in Paris and the evaporation of the black market are signs of the times. 
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ERE’S an executive who stays on 

top of his job eight hours a day 

—and feels ‘ton top of the world”’ 
when he’s through! 


That’s because the lower, 
smoother, more efficient full-size 
Shaw-Walker desk is “‘time-engi- 
neered’”’ more than fifteen ways to 
eliminate wasted motion, wasted 
time. The new 29-inch “‘height-of- 
comfort” actually speeds up reading, 
writing, planning, organizing — cuts 
down fatigue, eyestrain. And the 
larger drawers are designed to keep 
everything under fingertip control. 


Every bit of Shaw-Walker’s re- 
search and know-how has gone into 
the construction of this desk — the 
greatest improvement in office fur- 
niture in more than fifty years! 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 






His desk works with him to save 
minutes every day! 


AND FILING EQUIPMENT IN THE WORLD 
HAW- ALKER EXECUTIVE OFFICES AT MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
\ BRANCHES AND EXCLUSIVE DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
















And there are Shaw- Walker desks, neered”’ for the needs of every job. 
chairs, files, fireproof cabinets, sys- Count on Shaw- Walker equipment 
tems—everything for the office ex- to help you make the most of every 
cept machines—each “‘time-engi- working day! 





New, low 29" height makes ae 
reading, writing easier — 
you more comfortable. 





um fused to steel. 


ee Most comfortable working 
~ = top ever invented — linole- 


Job-engineered drawer “In,” “Out,”” and “Hold” 


space—executive, adminis- letter trays inside — confi- 
trative and clerical. dential, quick, no desk-top 
clutter. 


Concealed, removable 
wastebasket — saves time, 
floor space and litter. 


Scientific personal file with 
speed guide, dividers— 
saves ‘barrels”’ of time. 

Center drawer with extra 
compartments—space for 


—— Wtite for FREE COONLET 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,”’ is packed with ideas for stretch- 
ing office time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time- engineered” office systems and equipment. 
36 pages! Many colorillustrations! Just off the press! Write today, on business 
letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 29, Michigan. 





LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF OFFICE FURNITURE 
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A WOMAN SPEAKS HER MIND 


Letter from a housewife who calls for a new spirit 


(EpDITOR’s NOTE: The following letter came to us from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Whitfield McKay of Luray, Va. We 
asked and received permission to reproduce it here.) 


OU DO NOT KNOW ME, but I am one of the many 

readers of your magazine. 

And this is no learned thesis, no treatise on the in- 
tangible things of life, no dissertation on the relative 
merits of this or that system of government, no dis- 
course on the pros and cons of any way of existence. 
For even if I were inclined to criticize the ways of our 
government, I feel that I could not qualify, being only 
a housewife who is occupied mainly with the welfare 
of her family. 

But I like to think that I am an intelligent and ma- 
ture wife and mother, having arrived at these Years of 
Discretion not unacquainted with the sorrows, trials, 
and problems which the vicissitudes of life sodner or 
later must bring to all human beings. And the welfare 
of my family, and the welfare of every woman’s fam- 
ily, is necessarily dependent upon the welfare of the 
State. And, Mr. Editor—politics, it stinks! (And no 
apologies asked.) 

News can travel via the grapevine and at times it 
makes me sick clear through—double-dealing, talking 
one way and acting another, modern Neros who fiddle 
while Rome burns because they enjoy the publicity 
and prestige of their positions! I wonder, after they die, 
do the worms discriminate between the elect and the 
non-elect, or do they make tidbits alike of all? And 
does St. Peter at the Gate ask: “Who were you? How 
did you vote? How many people did you outwit on 
earth?” I cannot think that St. Peter will concern him- 
self with those questions. 


Just now, I stopped writing and, from my win- 
dow, watched a steam-shovel at work on what, until 
today, was a field; a field which, in the spring and sum- 
mertime, would fill with a tangle of small green growth 
and lovely wild flowers—daisies, thistles, larkspur, dan- 
delions, sunflowers, goldenrod, poppies, fragrant honey- 
suckle—a place where the birds delighted in nesting. 
Before long, there will be a house on that field, and a 
family of three will move into their new home—just an- 
other of the many families in these United States of 
America. They don’t have too much money. But they 
have high hopes, for they have faith that, together with 
the man’s job, the bank and the Good Lord will pro- 
vide for their future. Is their priceless heritage to be 
destroyed by the mouthings and meanderings of po- 


litical Bigwigs, who either don’t know what constitutes 
the better way of life—or, knowing, do not have the in- 
testinal fortitude to follow through? 

And there are many of us who find ourselves growing 
bewildered amid the many pronouncements being is- 
sued anent the state of the world. Bombs are not child’s 
play, and we who prize life don’t like the fears that 
creep-creep into our minds these days. Advocates of 
the Communistic Theory are madmen, for cannot men 
be considered mad who become obsessed with ideas to 
the exclusion of God in their lives? And can you rightly 
expect madmen to listen to reason, as normal men 
would? We lookers-on are worried! 


We are concerned, too, about the lack of prac- 
tice of God’s teachings in our everyday lives. Where are 
the officials who place Right before Personal Pride? And 
Duty before Pleasure? Where are those who put the 
Common Good ahead of the Big Name? And consider 
Fair Practice before Votes? There are fine men, yes. 
But they seem to be in the minority, for the old-fash- 
ioned virtues of honesty, conscientiousness, and relia- 
bility have lagged behind the art of expediency, yea, 
even unto the third and fourth and fifth places! . 

I am only a layman, stumbling along and fumbling 
for the right play. But I can’t help but believe 
that if all of us would get down to bedrock, admit 
our faults and incapacities, swallow our false pride, and 
then begin again, from the common foundation of 
prayer—lI can’t help but believe that a miracle would 
take place and that our hitherto-seemingly-insur- 
mountable problems could be solved. For does not the 
Bible tell us to believe on the Lord, and to rest our 
burdens on His shoulders? 

A statesman once said that if we did not hang to- 
gether, we would hang separately. Well, a lot of us 
value our necks. But why, oh why! is it, that we can- 
not put aside our political beliefs and our prejudices 
and work together before it is too late? If ever in our 
country, there was a time when integrity of character, 
tolerance, and straight-thinking were needed, Now is 
that time! For the days are crucial. 

But I think that, most of all, I am trying to say that 
I love America, my home. I think I am trying to say 
that I believe in America, believe that, at heart, Amer- 
ica is sound and incorruptible. I know that most of us 
feel that America is truly God’s Country. May we keep 
it that way, by realizing the seriousness of the hour and 
arming ourselves with the Sword of Truth and a 
prayer for Divine guidance and help! 














GNED SEALED DELICIOUS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WITH THIS WITH A GOVERNMENT ANY WAY YOU LIKE 
FAMOUS SIGNATURE BONDED STAMP FINE BOURBON 














Of Topmost Choice 


When you take your first reveal- 
ing sip of OLD TAYLOR, your 
search for a really choice bour- 
bon will end right there. From 
then on you’re sure to make 
OLD TAYLOR your topmost 
choice. It’s that kind of bourbon! 


National Distillers Products Corp. 


OLD TAYLOR : New York, N.Y. 


[BATCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON Whiskey 


Clg] OLD TAYLOR’ 





100 PROOF 
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1F Tro COMPETE 
YOU CHANGE FROM THIS... 


---DO IT ALONG 
THESE LINES! 


SERVING OVER 3,000 COMMUNITIES=> 


Red pins show some of important centers of 
distribution on Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


Advantages of a Modern Plant: 
@ ONE FLOOR OPERATION—Freight Car and 


Truck Floor level—LOWER HANDLING COSTS. The Industrial Agents of the Pennsylvania Railroad are conveniently located over 
@ Lower maintenance and insurance. its system so that you may phone, wire or write and receive data on available 
buildings, plant sites and our plan to help you obtain a building to your speci- 
fications on a low rental basis. 





@ Adequate parking for employes. 


Advantages of a Pennsylvania Railroad Location: 


@ LOCATIONS IN AND NEAR CENTERS OF DIS- CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
> Cc. D. WILKINS K. M. COLLISON . V. DAVIS 
TRIBUTION with greatest purchasing power. Union Station Union Station ak, Station 


© Ample utilities, favorable taxes. ae oe Rigy 9331 ———o 
@ Ample efficient labor supply. Ae rer NEW — 
s . c A; A, 
@ Shorter haul to major markets—LO WER TRANS- Pesnaivesta Station—30th St. Pennsylvania Station 
[Vergreen 2-1000 innsylvania 6-6000 
on COSTS. Ext, 3981 Ext, 2471 
®@ On major highways. D. B. LENNY, Broad Street Station Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EVergreen 2-1000 Ext, 8011 


\®) PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD \® 


Go By Train... Safety— With Speed and Comfort 





